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SEND  US  YOUR  BRAIN 


We  promise  to  put  it  to  good  use.  We’re  an  industry  leader  in  high-performance  system  management  software 
and  database  management  tools,  and  we  recruit  the  brainiest  software  designers,  developers  and  engineers. 
If  you  want  your  brain  to  go  somewhere  stimulating,  consider  sending  it  to  us. 

91  At  Syncsort  your  brain  will  thrive  on  the  challenges  of  developing  technology-advancing  systems  software. 
91  All  the  important  technologies  will  nourish  your  gray  matter:  C,  C++  and  Java  languages;  Windows  95/NT,  HP-UX, 
AIX,  Solaris  and  Digital  UNIX  operating  systems;  SMP,  MPP,  NUMA  and  RAID  hardware. 

H  Responsibility  and  recognition  are  your  mind’s  for  the  taking,  developing  software  projects  from  start  to  finish. 
0  And  surrounded  by  other  great  thinkers  (over  50%  have  master’s  or  doctoral 
degrees),  your  head  is  sure  to  delight  in  our  casual  and  friendly  atmosphere. 

Whatever  you  do  with  your  brain,  don’t  send  it  somewhere  it  will  be  unhappy. 

Send  it  to  the  challenging,  stimulating  brain-haven  known  as  Syncsort  Inc., 

50  Tice  Boulevard,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J.  07675. 


svncsort 

Fax  (201)  930-8281  dept.  EMP87 
email:  jkalyna@syncsort.com 
http://www.syncsort.com/emp87 
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The  world  is  truly  your  oyster.  As  a 
student  of  information  technology,  you  are 
about  to  enter  what  is  arguably  the  best 
career  field  for  the  millennium. 

Consider  the  following: 

■  New  college  graduates  versed  in  both 
technology  and  business  and  armed  with 
bright  new  ideas  are  launching  their  own 
companies  in  growing  numbers. 

■  The  Internet  and  e-commerce  are  driving 
business  strategies  in  virtually  all 
industries,  creating  enormous  job  growth 
and  new  career  opportunities. 

■  The  demand  for  skilled  professionals  in 
traditional  technology  jobs  continues  at 
record-high  levels,  with  no  sign  of  slowing. 

■  Salaries  for  technologists  have  skyrock¬ 
eted  in  recent  years  to  among  the  highest 
in  the  workforce,  and  they  jumped  by  dou¬ 
ble  digits  this  year  again. 

■  Sign-on,  stay-on,  performance  and 
retention  bonuses  are  the  norm  now  for 
all  IT  professionals. 

■  Stock  options  are  commonplace  benefit 
offerings  at  start-ups,  dot-coms  and  a 
growing  number  of  traditional  private 
companies. 

■  IT  employers  will  now  do  previously 
unheard-of  things  to  attract  you  and 
keep  you. 

Life  is  indeed  good  for  the  IT  worker. 

In  the  articles  that  follow,  we  help  you 
start  your  IT  job  search  by  separating  the 
reality  from  the  hype.  We  look  at  which 
jobs  are  in  highest  demand,  which  compa¬ 
nies  are  aggressively  looking  for  workers, 
what  you’ll  be  paid  and  which  technolo- 
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gies  and  projects  you’ll  get  to  work  on. 

For  those  who  yearn  to  be  their  own 
CEO,  there’s  a  special  series  of  articles 
profiling  technology  students  who  did 
just  that  —  launched  their  own  start-ups. 
We  offer  advice  on  how  you  can  start  a 
company  while  still  in  college  or  as  a  new 
grad.  We  reveal  how  you  can  turn  a  great 
idea  into  a  great  company,  how  to  get 
funded  and  staffed  and  which  technology 
tools  you’ll  need. 

And  finally,  we 
look  at  a  number 
of  sources  that  can 
help  you  find  in¬ 
formation  and  re¬ 
sources  on  how  to 
begin  your  new  IT 
career  or  business. 

But  before  you 
get  too  compla¬ 
cent  as  a  rising  IT  star,  heed  the  advice  of 
technical  recruiters  and  IT  hiring  man¬ 
agers:  Start  your  job  search  now.  Be  ag¬ 
gressive.  Be  selective.  Be  clear  about  what 
you  want  in  a  job,  a  career  and  a  company 
culture. 

The  key  to  landing  a  rewarding  job  in 
IT  is  knowing  what  you  want  to  do,  what 
an  employer  needs  and  how  you  can  help  a 
company  meet  its  goals.  The  big  paycheck 
and  hefty  stock  portfolio  are  sure  nice  to 
have.  But  it  is  the  sense  of  accomplish 
ment,  recognition  and  empowerment  that 
satisfies  the  technology  worker  today. 
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FOR  HIS  FIRST 
JOB.  Steven 
Goodman  chose 
a  big,  stable 
employer  over 
a  dot-com 
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1  LETTER  FROM 
THE  EDITOR 


5  RULES  OF 
ENGAGEMENT 

When  you  sit  down  with  a 
hiring  manager  or  a  recruiter 
for  that  first  job  interview, 
keep  in  mind  our  list  of 
10  do’s  and  don’ts. 

BY  JANICE  LITVIN 


8  MILLIONAIRES 
BY  30? 

If  you’re  planning  to  make 
your  first  million  this  decade 
so  you  can  retire  while  still 
in  your  20s,  it’s  time  for  a 
reality  check. 

BY  SHARON  WATSON 

1 0  BETTING  ON 
YOUR  INSTINCTS 

To  start  your  IT  career  on 
the  right  foot,  picture  where 
you  want  to  be  a  few  years 
from  now. 

BY  LESLIE  GOFF 
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1 6  TO  DOT-COM  OR 
MOT  TO  DOT-COM? 

Internet  start-ups  have 
grabbed  all  the  hiring  attention 
lately,  but  there  are  many 
factors  to  consider  when 
choosing  between  a  dot-com 
and  a  traditional  employer. 

BY  ERIK  SHERMAN 

22  INSTANT  CEOs 

One  way  to  start  your  career  at 
the  top  is  by  creating  your  own 
business.  Consider  the  tales  of 
two  groups  of  students  who 
launched  their  own  start  ups. 
BY  JILL  VITIELLO 

37  TOOLS  OF 
THE  TRADE 

The  right  gear  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  when  entering  the  busi¬ 
ness  jungle  as  it  is  when  set¬ 
ting  off  on  a  wilderness  trek. 
It’s  just  different  gear. 

BY  RUSSELL  KAY 


40  DRESS  FOR 
SUCCESS 

Although  work  environments 
have  grown  more  relaxed, 
some  of  the  old  rules  still 
apply  when  it  comes  to 
making  a  first  impression. 

BY  LORRAINE  COSGROVE 


44  TRENDS  YOU'LL 
BE  SEEING 

From  technologies  to 
politics  to  changing  job  roles, 
a  variety  of  issues  await 
you  in  your  new  IT  career. 

BY  MELANIE  MENAGH 


47  OUT-OF- 
BOUNDS  PERKS? 

When  negotiating  for 
job  benefits,  know  how  far 
is  too  far. 

BY  MARIA  TROMBLY 

48  NET  ASSETS 

Our  picks  for  the  best  online 
resources  for  IT  student  job 
seekers. 

BY  MARI  KEEFE 


lOUalllb  FORGET  ENTERING  THE  WORKFORCE.  HIRE  YOUR  OWN  BY  LAUNCHING  YOUR  OWN  COMPANY  RIGHT  OUT  OF 
COLLEGE.  WE'LL  TELL  YOU  HOW  IN  THIS  SPECIAL  MINIMAGAZINE  TARGETED  AT  WOULD-BE  ENTREPRENEURS.  STARTS  ON  PAGE  27 
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31  TURNING 
PASSION 
INTO  PROFIT 

Starting  your  own  business 
can  offer  unbeatable  job  satis¬ 
faction.  But  be  warned:  you 
risk  taking  a  hit  in  your  in 
come,  personal  life  and 
academic  career. 

BY  KIM  FULCHER  LINKINS 


28  INCORPORATING 
A  GREAT  IDEA 


Every  successful  company 
starts  with  a  customer  need. 
Some  students  find  that  mar¬ 
ket  niche  quite  naturally. 

BY  MARIA  TROMBLY 


34  TAKIN'  CARE  OF 
(YOUR)  BUSINESS 

When  it  comes  to  successfully 
starting  and  running  your  own 
business,  it’s  not  only  what 
you  know;  it’s  who  you  know 
and  knowing  who  you  are  that 
count. 

BY  EMILY  LEINFUSS 
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I  move  ever  forward 


There  is  no  barrier 


impenetrable  to  me 


immune  to  my  will 


I  will  find  new  pathways 


channel  through  rock 


Because  my  mind  is  free 


By  starting  your  career  at  Cap  Gemini  Ernst  &  Young,  you'll  benefit  from  the  leadership  and  resources  of  one  of 
the  world's  largest  global  management  and  IT  consulting  firms.  Together,  we'll  be  poised  to  change  how  business 
is  <tone...everywhere.  For  employment  considerations,  contact  us  at:  Cap  Gemini  Ernst  &  Young  U  S.  LLC, 

Dept.  50172,  630  Boston  Road,  Billerica,  MA  01821;  Fax:  1-800-505-2230;  or  e-mail:  dept.50172@cgeycareers.com. 
Visit  our  website  at:  http://www.usa.capgemini.com/college.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Cap  Gemini 
Ernst  &YounG 
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HIRE  EARNING 

Advice  on:  Interviewing  ■  Negotiating  ■  Communicating 

fey  Janice  I  i  t  v  i  n 


Your  major, 
your  career 

While  a  technology  degree  may 
be  the  ticket  to  ride  in  the  New 
Economy,  just  where  that  ride 
will  take  you  depends  on  what 
you  studied.  We  asked  some 
technical  recruiters  where  dif¬ 
ferent  IT  majors  may  lead  you. 

Computer  science 

■  "These  people  will  normally  be 
recruited  by  the  computer 
industry,"  says  Ilya  Talman, 
president  of  Roy  Talman  & 
Associates  Inc.  in  Chicago. 

■  "They'll  go  to  the  hardware 
side  of  the  bigger-name  compa¬ 
nies,"  says  Kirk  Sears,  manag¬ 
ing  partner  at  The  Wilmington 
Group  in  Wilmington,  N.C. 
Computer  science  grads  will 
typically  start  in  a  computer- 
based  company  or  a  large 
health  care,  research  or  even 
manufacturing  company. 


Rules  of  engagement 

When  sitting  down  with  a  your  body  language.  Smile,  make  direct  eye 


hiring  manager  or  recruiter  for 
that  first  IT  job  interview, 
keep  in  mind  these  10 
do’s  and  don’ts 

Interviewing  is  a  skill,  just  like  HTML  cod- 
ing.  And  like  any  new  skill,  job  interview- 
ing  can  be  learned  and,  to  be  done  well, 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  practice. 

But  there  are  some  unwritten  rules  for 
interviewing.  Here’s  a  quick  but  compre¬ 
hensive  list  of  do’s  and  don’ts  that  will  help 
you  prepare  for  interviews  and  successfully 
land  your  first  information  technology  job. 

DO'S 

1 .  Communicate  your  strengths  nonver 
bally  by  the  way  you  dress  and  through 


contact  and  give  a  strong  handshake.  Use 
the  interviewer’s  name.  Get  his  card,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  so  you  can  write  a  thank-you  letter 
and  keep  in  touch  after  the  interview. 

2.  Ask  about  specifics  of  the  job  responsi¬ 
bilities  early  in  the  interview  process.  Lis¬ 
ten  carefully. 

3.  Prepare  to  discuss  your  technical  back¬ 
ground,  suggests  Michael  Rothstein  in  his 
book  Ace  the  Technical  Interview. 

Expect  fairly  technical  questions  about 
C  +  +  ,  java,  databases,  SQL  or  your  area  of 
expertise. 

Whether  you’ve  had  a  technical  intern¬ 
ship  or  not,  think  about  a  couple  of  large 
technical  projects  you’ve  worked  on.  Be 
prepared  to  talk  about  the  mental  process 
es  required  to  accomplish  your  tasks. 


Computer  information  systems 

■  "We  expect  these  people  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
programming,  strong  Web  savvi- 
ness  —  not  just  as  a  user,  but 
really  understanding  it,"  says 
Judy  Karpel,  president  of 
Hayward,  Simone  Associates 
Inc.  in  New  York. 

They  can  start  anywhere, 
from  a  dot-com  to  a  financial 
firm.  At  a  dot-com,  Karpel  says, 
graduates  can  expect  "$20k  to 
$30k,  plus  stock  options." 

Computer  engineering 

■  "These  people  are  more 
believable  to  companies  that 
look  at  very  large  projects," 
says  Talman.  "Larger  companies 
or  a  start-up  that  has  big  ambi¬ 
tions.  Established  companies 
that  are  using  new  technolo¬ 
gies,  and  also  a  lot  of  consulting 
companies." 

—  Melanie  Menagh 
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Hindsight  hints 

PETER  SOLVIK 
Senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  CIO, 
Cisco  Systems 
Inc.,  San  Jose 
Solvik  has  had  a 
knack  for  being  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  in  his 
information  technology  career. 

In  college,  he  designed  his  dual 
bachelor's  degree  in  business 
and  computer  science  —  an 
uncommon  combination  in  the 
late  1970s. 

After  a  stint  at  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments  Inc.,  Solvik  joined  Apple 
Computer  Inc.  just  as  the  PC 
revolution  was  taking  off.  He 
landed  at  Cisco  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Internet  revolution.  But 
fortuitous  timing  isn't  all  that 
moved  his  career  along:  By 
accepting  responsibility  for  a 
grave  technical  error,  he  turned 
what  could  have  been  a  major 
career  blunder  into  a  major  step 
forward. 

"Early  on  in  my  career ...  I 
had  opened  up  a  new  data  cen¬ 
ter  and  made  an  error  in  some 
technical  housekeeping  pro¬ 
cesses  on  a  minicomputer  that 
caused  some  really  big  busi¬ 
ness  problems,"  he  says. 

"About  that  time,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  my  boss's 
boss's  boss  at  a  social  event, 
and  he  asked  me  what  had 
happened,"  Solvik  says.  "And 
instead  of  making  excuses,  I 
explained  how  I  had  made  the 
mistakes.  In  plain  English,  I 
took  responsibility.  And  he 
ended  up  being  very  support¬ 
ive  and  became  an  important 
mentor  of  mine. 

"It's  always  best  to  fall  on 
your  sword  and  accept 
accountability.  People  will 
always  look  more  positively  on 
you  if  you  take  responsibility  for 
your  mistakes  and  work  on 
improving  yourself,"  Solvik 
says.  —  Leslie  Goff 
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4.  Show  interest  and  concern  for  the  com- 
pany  as  a  whole  by  asking  some  big-picture 
questions  about  goals  and  plans  for  the 
company.  Your  early  research  will  help  you 
learn  about  the  employer’s  niche  market, 
competition,  financial  history  and  other 
key  information.  You  can  then  formulate 
strategic  questions. 

In  their  book  Dynamite  Salary  Negotiations, 
Ronald  and  Caryl  Rae  Krannich  suggest 
that  you  communicate  your  value  to  an  em¬ 
ployer  throughout  the  interview  by  ex¬ 
plaining  exactly  what  you  will  do  for  the 
employer.  Keep  focused  on  his  needs  and 
problems  rather  than  your  own. 

There  are  many  comprehensive  sources 
of  information  on  the  Web,  including  the 
company’s  own  site,  as  well  as  CorpTech.- 
com,  Hoovers.com,  Upside.com,  RcdHer- 
ring.com  and  lndustryStandard.com,  not  to 
mention  Computerworld.com. 

5.  Prepare  to  negotiate  salary  when  offer 
time  comes.  Thank  the  manager  politely 
and  then  let  him  know  that  you  will  want  a 
little  time  to  think  it  over  and  that  you  have 
other  offers  you  need  to  consider.  Ask  for 
the  offer  in  writing. 

Second,  be  aware  of  how  much  this  and 
other  companies  are  paying  IT  employees 
by  finding  a  salary  survey  on  the  Web. 
Most  companies  know  which  salaries  are 
fair  for  your  skill  level  and  geographic  area, 
and  so  should  you.  There’s  always  a  little 
room  to  play  with  as  far  as  benefit  offerings 
are  concerned,  but  companies  have  to  be 
careful  not  to  discriminate  and  thus  have 
set  standards  for  salary  ranges.  In  addition, 
to  stay  competitive  with  the  dot-coms,  IT 
departments  are  offering  other  perks,  such 
as  sign-on  bonuses,  extra  vacation  time, 
flextime  and  telecommuting. 

DON'TS 

1.  Don’t  overestimate  the  interviewer  and 
assume  that  he  knows  how  to  interview. 
It’s  up  to  you  to  make  sure  all  relevant 
points  about  your  background,  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  interest  level  are  presented. 
Make  sure  you  interject  how  your  back¬ 
ground  fits  into  what  the  manager  is  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish. 


2.  Don’t  avoid  the  “what’s-your-biggest- 
weakness”  question.  There  are  a  couple  of 
approaches  you  can  take.  The  ability  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question  properly  is  half  ol  what 
the  manager  is  looking  for.  One  strategy  is 
to  give  a  personal  weakness  that  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  professional  strength.  For  example, 
“I’m  so  compulsive  about  my  work  that  I 
can’t  stop  until  the  job  is  perfect.” 

Another  approach  is  to  turn  the  ques¬ 
tion  into  a  discussion  of  your  current  pro¬ 
fessional  goals  —  such  as,  “I  plan  to  im¬ 
prove  myself  this  year  by  taking  a  class  in 
public  speaking.”  Choose  some  goal  that 
would  not  be  considered  a  necessity  for  the 
job  you’re  currently  seeking. 

3.  Don’t  ask  about  salary,  benefits,  raises  or 
vacations  until  an  offer  is  presented. 

4.  Don’t  fail  to  understand  that  the  hiring 
manager  gets  just  as  excited  about  a  poten¬ 
tially  strong  candidate  as  the  candidate 
does  about  him.  After  all,  you’re  looking  at 
a  “marriage”  of  sorts  for  the  next  couple  of 
years,  and  both  parties  have  to  be  able  to 
work  well  together. 

5.  Don’t  put  off  preparing  for  your  inter¬ 
views  until  the  last  minute.  Start  now  by 
compiling  your  list  of  potential  employers. 
You  want  to  know  by  graduation  day 
where  you’re  going  to  report  for  work. 
These  days,  with  unemployment  at  a  30- 
year  low  and  dot-coms  starting  to  shut 
down,  you  must  choose  carefully. 


LITVIN  IS  A  TECHNICAL  RECRUITER  IN 
WALNUT  CREEK,  CALIF.  CONTACT  HER  AT 
JLITVIN@MICROSEARCHSF.COM. 
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What  matters 
most:  the 
size  of  the  city 
you  work  in 
or  the  size  of 
the  network 
you  work  on? 


Your  resume  knows  the  answer.  Not  only 
do  we  have  one  of  the  largest  privately 
owned  computer  networks  in  the  country, 
Computerworld  considers  us  one  of  its 
“100  Best  Places  to  Work’.’  Add  excellent 
pay  and  benefits,  a  diverse  workplace,  a 
balanced  lifestyle,  huge  possibilities  for 
personal  advancement  and  you’ll  soon 
realize  that  bigger  is  better.  Even  if  it  is 
in  a  smaller  city. 

Contact  State  Farm  Human  Resources 
at  jobopps.corpsouth@statefarin.com 
for  information  about  current  positions. 
Or  visit  our  website 
at  statefarm.com.™ 


Get  there  with  State  Farm. 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies  •  Home  Offices:  Bloomington,  Illinois 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


A 

STATE  FARM 


Investment  Lingo 

Blackout  period:  The  time 
before  the  release  of  annual 
or  quarterly  financial  informa¬ 
tion  during  which  the  "insiders" 
of  a  public  company  are 
restricted  from  trading  in 
company  stock. 

Capital  gain  (or  loss):  Profit  or 
loss  from  the  sale  of  a  capital 
asset,  such  as  a  piece  of  stock. 

Exercise  price  (grant  price  or 
strike  price):  The  price  per 
share  at  which  a  stock  option  is 
granted  and  which  must  be  paid 
to  exercise  that  option.  Typically 
the  fair  market  value  of  the 
stock  on  the  grant  date. 

Initial  public  offering  (IPO  or 
"going  public"):  When  a  pri¬ 
vately  held  company  first  offers 
its  shares  to  the  public. 

Shares  outstanding:  The  number 
of  company  shares  currently 
held  by  shareholders;  tracked 
by  the  transfer  agent. 

Shares  exercisable:  The  number 
of  shares  vested  and  available 
for  exercise. 

Spread:  The  difference  between 
an  option's  exercise  price  and 
the  market  price  at  the  time  of 
exercise. 

Stock  option:  A  contractual  right 
granted  by  a  company  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  certain  number  of 
shares  of  the  company's  stock 
at  a  specified  price  for  a  set 
period  of  time. 

Vesting  schedule:  Outlines 
when,  and  to  what  extent, 
options  become  exercisable, 
such  as  20%  per  year  over  five 
years. 

(Source:  mystockoptions.com) 

—  Sharon  Watson 


SHEANDER 

TOU 


Millionaires  by  30? 


If  you  think  you’ll  make 
your  first  million  this  decade 
and  be  ready  to  retire  while 
still  in  your  20s,  it’s  time  for 
a  reality  check 

Do  you  dream  of  quitting  work  for 
good  by  the  time  you  reach  the  big  3-0? 

Do  you  imagine  watching  the  rat  race 
run  by  while  you  laze  around  on  cushions 
of  cash? 

Well,  if  you’re  hoping  to  make  your  mil' 
lions  in  information  technology,  you’d  bet' 
ter  be  dreaming  up  a  killer  application  or 


the  dot'Com  nobody’s  thought  of.  Because 
the  reality  is  that  while  you  can  make  a 
great  living  with  your  degree  in  computer 
science  or  information  systems,  only  a 
lucky  few  will  transform  their  talent  into 
serious  riches  and  early  retirement. 

That’s  according  to  the  IT  grads  who 
have  gone  before  you.  They  say  the  general 
thinking  among  most  of  their  campus  peers 
is  that  it’s  foolish  to  expect  to  make  mil' 
lions  working  for  a  start  up  technology  or 
dot-com  firm  because  so  many  fail. 

“Work  atmosphere  is  more  important 
than  salary  and  options  for  lots  of  gradu¬ 
ates,”  says  Sheander  Tou,  who  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Texas  in  Austin  with 
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a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  computer 
science  last  January.  He’s  now  an  applica- 
tions  engineer  at  Documentum  Inc.  in 
Pleasanton,  Calif.  “Companies  are  offering 
extravagant  amounts  of  money,  but  what 
really  matters  is  whether  you  like  what 
you’re  doing.” 

Why  aren’t  more  IT  grads  expecting  ear- 
ly  retirement?  First,  they’ve  paid  attention 
to  the  stock  markets’  tech  stock  gyrations 
this  year.  Many  now  tend  to  view  stock  op- 
tions,  the  main  lure  of  many  dot-coms,  with 
a  large  dose  of  caution. 

“Options  aren’t  a  guarantee  of  anything,” 
says  Todd  Myatt,  an  associate  at  Zefer 
Corp.  in  Boston.  After  graduating  in  May 
from  Babson  College  in  Wellesley,  Mass., 
with  an  MIS  degree,  Myatt  fielded  offers 
from  three  companies  and  refused  many 
second  interview  opportunities. 

Time  is  partly  why  companies,  especially 
start-ups,  offer  stock  options.  An  option 
gives  a  person  the  right  to  buy  a  share  of 
stock  at  a  set  price.  Dot-coms  and  other 
start-ups  hope  employees  will  stay  with  a 
company  until  the  actual  market  price  of 
the  stock  is  much  higher  than  the  employ¬ 
ees’  option  price. 

Vesting  periods  range  from  three  to  five 


years  so  that  employees  can’t  use  all  their 
options  after  a  year  and  then  leave.  In  other 
words,  options  are  like  buying  a  Ferrari  for 
the  price  of  a  Saturn,  but  getting  only 
pieces  of  the  roadster  doled  out  to  you  over 
three  to  five  years. 

And  there’s  always  the  chance  you’ll  get 
stuck  with  a  jalopy.  Myatt  and  other  grads 
say  it’s  clear  that  not  every  promising  new 
company  will  take  its  stock  public.  Plus, 
most  stock-option  grants  for  entry-level 
positions  range  from  500  to  2,000  shares  of 
stock,  say  recruiters.  That’s  hardly  an  in¬ 
stant  retirement  package. 


WATSON  IS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER 
IN  CHICAGO. 


So,  how  do  you  leave  the  negoti¬ 
ating  table  with  the  biggest  salary  and  the 
most  stock  options?  Your  success  will 
depend  on  what  you  bring  to  the  table  in 
the  first  place. 

First  is  attitude.  The  IT  skills  shortage 
gives  you  lots  of  power;  don't  abuse  it. 
"Being  too  clever  or  too  cheeky  can  be 
turn-offs,"  says  Andrew  Collins,  CEO  of  The 
Daily  Jolt  in  Boston,  which  builds  student- 
led  electronic  communities  on  campuses. 

Next,  you'll  need  work  experience  to 
command  top  dollar  and/or  the  position  you 
covet.  Many  recruiters  say  they  skip 
resumes  that  don't  feature  at  least  one 
internship.  Also,  many  electronic  busi¬ 
nesses  have  no  time  for  training,  so  you'll 
need  to  prove  that  you  can  start  producing 
on  the  first  day. 

Before  they'll  pay  top  dollar,  companies 
want  to  know  you  did  something  beyond 
ordinary  classwork.  John  Jensen,  who 


Getting  the  best  deal 

graduated  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Art 
last  year,  turned  an  internship  into  a  full¬ 
time  job  as  multimedia  developer  at 
Motorola  Inc.  in  Schaumburg,  III.  He  got  the 
gig  because  he'd  taught  himself  Lingo,  the 
scripting  language  behind  Macromedia 
Inc.'s  Director.  "Put  twice  as  much  into 
school  as  you  want  out  of  it,"  he  advises. 

Finally,  come  armed  with  information 
about  typical  salaries  and  benefits.  And  ask 
for  what  you  need. 

"Be  as  up  front  as  you  can  with  each 
prospective  employer,"  says  David  Moore, 
a  manager  at  RHI  Consulting,  a  technical 
recruiting  firm.  "Let  each  know  who  you're 
interviewing  with  and  what  you  like  about 
the  competing  offers." 

That's  not  only  good  interviewing  eti¬ 
quette,  say  Moore  and  other  recruiters,  but 
also  a  tactic  that  may  spur  companies  to 
try  to  outdo  one  another  in  giving  you  the 
best  deal.  —  Sharon  Watson 


Putting  the 
package  together 

(What  you're  worth) 

Here's  a  look  at  the  salaries  and 
perks  that  may  be  included  in 
the  compensation  packages  of 
common  entry-level  IT  positions: 

Salary  expectations 

Application  developer/program¬ 
mer:  $45,000  to  $60,000 

Networking  analyst/engineer: 

$48,000  to  $80,000 

Software  engineer:  $50,000  to 
$84,000 

Technical  support/help  desk: 

$37,000  to  $45,000 

Web  developer:  $40,000  to 
$70,000 

NOTE:  RECRUITERS  SAY  HIGHER  SALARIES  GO  TO 
PEOPLE  WITH  GRADUATE  DEGREES,  MORE  SKILLS 
(SUCH  AS  WEB  DEVELOPERS  WITH  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
E-COMMERCE  SOFTWARE  PACKAGES)  AND  MORE 
WORK  EXPERIENCE.  SALARIES  ALSO  VARY  DEPEND¬ 
ING  ON  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION;  GENERALLY,  THE 
MORE  EMPLOYERS  COMPETING  FOR  TALENT  IN  A 
GIVEN  MARKET,  THE  HIGHER  THE  SALARIES. 
(SOURCES  OF  SALARY  INFORMATION:  IT  GRADS, 
INDUSTRY  RECRUITERS,  SALARY.COM  AND  ROBERT 
HALF  INTERNATIONAL  INC.) 

Potential  perks 

Stock  option  grants:  500  to 

3,000;  typically  vest  in  four  years 

Signing  bonus:  Not  standard; 
sometimes  used  as  a  retention 
tool  —  you  have  to  pay  back 
some  or  all  of  the  bonus  if  you 
leave  the  company  before  a 
specified  time  passes 

Employee  stock  purchase  plans: 

Enable  you  to  buy  stock  at  a  dis¬ 
count 

Guaranteed  training  programs 
and  tuition  reimbursement 

Full  medical,  dental  and  life 
insurance 

Flexible  vacation  packages: 

Students  have  reported  receiv¬ 
ing  offers  of  three  weeks  or 
more  of  vacation  time 

Telecommuting  options 

401(k)  retirement  plans  with 
employer  contributions 

Company  car 

—  Sharon  Watson 
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Steven  Goodman  was  attracted  to  a  couple  of  dot-com  job  offers  he 
received  before  graduating  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1998.  But 
Goodman  took  a  consulting  job  at  PricewaterhouseCoopers  instead.  ■  His  rea¬ 
soning:  It  would  be  best  to  have  a  solid,  stable  information  technology  employ¬ 
er  on  his  resume  first  —  one  that  would  prove  his  value  in  the  long  run  —  just 
in  case  the  whole  dot-com  thing  tanked.  ■  James  Henry,  on  the  other  hand, 
headed  straight  for  dot-com  FairMarket  Inc.  upon  earning  his  computer  infor¬ 
mation  systems  degree  from  Bentley  College  in  Waltham, 

Mass.,  in  May.  ■  His  reasoning:  As  a  software  engineer  at  a 
dot-com,  he  could  get  closer  to  all  aspects  of  the  business  — 
and  build  his  long-term  value  —  which  would  give  him  a  leg 
up  if  he  decided  to  join  a  larger,  more  stable  corporation  in 
the  future.  ■  Both  graduates  had  plenty  of  options  as  they  em¬ 
barked  on  their  IT  careers.  Goodman  garnered  several  offers 
from  Fortune  100  companies,  and  Henry  considered  offers 
from  Boston-based  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  the 
consulting  arm  of  Oracle  Corp.  ■  Each  says  the  offers  were 
comparable  in  terms  of  money  and  benefits.  In  the  end,  their 
decisions  came  down  to  where  they  saw  themselves  headed  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant  future.  ■  “I  like  the  technical  side  of  things,  the  programming,”  says  Good 
man,  24,  now  in  his  second  job,  as  an  applications  developer  at  Hotjobs.com 
Ltd.  in  New  York.  “But  with  the  death  of  the  dot-com,  I  see  software  engineer 
ing  becoming  a  less  desirable  position  —  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  30  year  old  pro 
grammer  when  a  company  can  get  a  24-year-old  for  a  lower  price.  Technology 
leadership  skills  are  the  way  to  go.”  ■  Henry,  22,  also  says  he  was  focused  on  fus 
ing  his  technology  skills  with  a  strong  business  perspective.  ■  “I  expect  to  en 
hance  my  knowledge  of  IT  and  how  a  company  works,”  Henry  says.  “My  degree 

BY  LESLIE  GOFF  /  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  RAPHAEL  FUCHS 


To  start  your  IT 
career  on  the 
right  foot, 
picture  where 
you  want  to 
be  a  few  years 
from  now. 
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IN  THE  EVER-CHANGING  WORLD  OF  IT,  CONVENTIONAL  CAREER  WISDOM  DOESN'T  NECESSARILY  APPLY. 


gave  me  a  good  [business]  background,  but 
this  position  will  give  me  insight  into  what 
this  business  needs  and  how  to  solve  that 
from  an  IT  perspective.” 

The  fact  that  they  took  opposite  ap- 
proaches  to  reach  the  same  goal  under¬ 
scores  a  key  point  in  IT  career  planning.  In 
a  field  that  is  constantly  changing  and 


growing,  where  no  two  weeks  —  or  even 
two  days  —  are  quite  the  same,  convention¬ 
al  career  wisdom  doesn’t  necessarily  apply. 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers;  you 
have  to  rely  on  your  own  best  instincts. 

“No  one  is  going  to  take  care  of  your  ca¬ 
reer  as  well  as  you  are,”  says  Randall 
Stevens,  a  principal  at  PI  Results,  a  Colum- 


Someone  to  lean  on 

One  of  your  first  items  of  business  in  a  new  job  should  be  to  seek  out  a  mentor 
to  help  you  understand  the  company,  its  mission  and  your  role  in  it. 


BY  LESLIE  GOFF  /  Dennis  Holinka's  mentor  in  his  first  job  taught  him  invalu¬ 
able  tricks  of  software  engineering  that  "are  unheard  of  in  college." 

As  part  of  a  yearlong,  postgraduate  internship  as  a  Web  applications  developer  at  AIG 
Claim  Services  in  New  York,  Holinka  was  working  on  the  global  insurance  company's 
Intellirisk  application.  The  Web-based  program  lets  AIG's  corporate  customers  notify  the 
company  that  they  will  be  filing  a  claim  and  incorporates  many  of  the  same  components 
as  other  AIG  applications. 

His  mentor  saved  Holinka  considerable  time  and  enabled  him  to  construct  a  more  flexi¬ 
ble  application  by  clueing  him  into  the  concept  of  using  design  patterns,  which  solve  a 
range  of  common  software  problems. 

"It's  very  technical,  and  something  I  really  appreciated  learning,"  says  Holinka,  27, 
who  graduated  from  New  York’s  Baruch  College  in  December  1998. 

Mentors  can  be  great  technology  teachers.  More  important,  they  can  help  guide 
interns  and  recent  graduates  through  the  culture  shock  of  corporate  life  —  something 
that  can't  be  conveyed  in  the  halls  of  the  ivory  tower. 

"College  didn't  teach  a  course  on  organizational  culture,  on  howto  survive  and  howto 
absorb  the  culture,"  says  Holinka,  who  parlayed  his  internship  into  a  programmer/analyst 

f  position  at  AIG.  "By  watching  a  successful  mentor,  you  adopt  their  behavior 
;  and  their  skill  sets.  You  learn  by  seeing  what  works  and  what  doesn't." 

*  The  style  and  structure  of  mentoring  programs  vary  widely.  AIG's  program, 
for  example,  involves  weekly  status  meetings  and  day-to-day,  on-the-job  con¬ 
tact  between  the  mentor  and  the  intern.  The  mentor  acts  as  both  direct  supervi¬ 
sor  and  guidance  counselor. 

"It  was  very  clear  that  the  mentor  was  responsible  for  the  project,  and  we 
didn't  have  to  be  afraid  of  failure,"  Holinka  explains.  "Whenever  he  thought 
things  might  be  problematic,  he  jumped  in." 

At  Pillsbury  in  Minneapolis,  the  mentoring  relationship  is  much  more 
casual.  Summer  interns  are  assigned  a  mentor  in  a  different  department, 
someone  with  whom  the  intern  has  no  direct  reporting  relationship.  "The 
benefit  of  that  is  that  you  get  a  new  perspective  on  another  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany,"  says  Leo  Timmons,  senior  manager  of  e-business  applica¬ 
tion  development.  "Plus,  you  have  a  safety  valve  —  someone  who 
can  give  you  direction  who  isn't  connected  to  your  direct  supervi¬ 
sor." 

Aric  Aune,  now  an  electronic-business  consultant  at  Pillsbury,  interned  at  the 
company  in  the  summer  of  1998.  He  says  he  used  his  mentor  as  a  sounding  board 
to  confirm  his  observations  about  Pillsbury's  work  environment  before  he  started, 
with  most  of  their  contact  taking  place  over  lunch  or  via  e-mail. 

Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 
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bus.  Ohio-based  contingency  staffing  and 
human  resources  consulting  firm  whose 
clients  include  The  Limited  Inc. 

“No  one  is  better  focused  on  what’s  right 
for  you  than  you,”  says  Stevens. 

In  other  words,  you  must  be  master  of 
your  own  destiny.  In  today’s  IT  environ¬ 
ment,  you  have  the  luxury  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  taking  charge  of  your  own  career. 
And  there  are  many  considerations  in  IT  ca¬ 
reer  planning  that  make  it  different  from 
career  planning  in  almost  any  other  field. 

For  starters,  both  technology  and  IT  or¬ 
ganizational  models  change  so  frequently 
that  new  job  titles  are  created  just  about 
every  year.  Java  developer  was  an  unheard- 
of  position  five  years  ago.  Internet  security 
analysts  were  few  and  far  between  until  the 
past  few  years. 

Consequently,  Stevens  suggests  that, 
rather  than  trying  to  map  out  a  five-  or  10- 
year  plan,  graduates  should  look  no  further 
out  than  their  next  one  or  two  jobs  when 
making  their  initial  employment  decisions. 

“If  10  years  ago  you’d  had  a  10-year  plan, 
you  wouldn’t  have  been  looking  for  Java  po¬ 
sitions,”  explains  Stevens,  who  has  special¬ 
ized  in  IT  recruiting  and  staffing  since  1990. 
“So  just  plan  out  for  one  job  beyond  what 
you’re  going  for  now,  and  that  will  enable 
you  to  get  the  kind  of  training  you  need 
without  shutting  you  off  from  any  new  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  future.” 

Owing  to  the  IT  labor  supply-and- 
demand  gap,  salaries  from  employer  to  em¬ 
ployer  are  competitive  enough  that  finan¬ 
cial  considerations  should  be  less  of  a 
determining  factor  in  selecting  a  first  job. 
Graduates  in  IT  are  going  to  make  more 
money  than  graduates  headed  into  most 
other  occupations,  so  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  shouldn’t  influence  the  decision. 

More  important  factors  to  consider  are 
exposure  to  new  technologies  and  what  an 
employer  can  offer  in  terms  of  mentoring, 
training  and  continuing  education. 

“It’s  important  that  students  look  at  any 
company  they’re  considering  to  see  that  it 
has  a  training  plan  for  them,”  says  Kevin 
Murray,  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  at 
AIG  Claim  Services  and  Personal  Lines,  a 
division  of  American  International  Group 
Inc.,  an  insurance  and  financial  services 
company  in  New  York. 


“A  mentor  is  key”  Murray  explains,  “be- 
cause  IT  managers  are  all  very  busy,  and  a 
mentoring  program  is  a  guarantee  that  em 
try-level  employees  will  be  nurtured.  The 
early  years  are  rough  —  it’s  not  an  easy 
transition.  So  whether  a  company  has  a 
strategy  to  ease  that  transition  and  im 
crease  the  probability  of  success  should  be 
a  [determining]  factor.” 

The  nature  of  the  IT  supply-and' 
demand  gap  for  now  and  into  the  foresee- 
able  future  is  such  that  lifestyle  considera¬ 
tions  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  IT  career 
decisions. 

Even  in  the  tough-going  entry-level  peri¬ 
od,  recent  grads  can  factor  personal  prefer¬ 
ences  into  their  job  choices. 

Henry  says  part  of  the  appeal  of 
Woburn,  Mass. -based  FairMarket  was  the 
culture:  “I  wanted  an  environment  that 
wasn’t  stuck-up,  that  was  a  bit  more  re¬ 
laxed  so  I  could  walk  in  and  feel  great  and 
not  have  to  wear  a  suit,”  he  says. 


DENNIS  HOLINKA  says  he 
chose  to  work  at  AIG  because 
he  felt  the  company  would 
support  his  long-term  plans 
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ARCHITECTS  OF  AN  INTERNET  WORLD 


With  your  education  and  desire  to  excel,  all  you  need  is 
the  right  opportunity  to  help  you  reach  your  fullest 
potential.  Alcatel  is  that  opportunity. 

From  Internetworking  and  telecommunications  to  submarine 
fiber  optics,  ATM  and  DSL,  we’re  positioned  as  the 
architects  of  an  Internet  world  -  with  hardware,  software 
and  the  knowledge  to  bring  it  all  together. 

We’re  interested  in  candidates  with  degrees  in  the 
following  areas: 


Computer  Science 
Electrical  Engineering 
Finance/Accounting 
Marketing 


•  Computer  Engineering 

•  Mechanical  Engineering 

•  Information  Technology 

•  Human  Resources 


New  graduate  opportunities  are  available  in  Dulles,  VA; 
Dallas,  TX;  Milpitas,  CA;  Calabasas,  CA;  Petaluma,  CA; 
Raleigh,  NC;  and  Spokane,  WA. 

So  if  you’re  hungry  for  success,  join  the  company  that 
will  feed  your  need  now.  Contact  Alcatel  today: 

1000  Coit  Road,  MS  HRPB6  •  Dept.  CW0929 
Plano,  Texas  75075-5813  •  Fax:  800/561/4847 
Email:  college@alcatelusa.com 

You  must  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  otherwise  authorized 
to  accept  unrestricted  employment  in  the  U.S. 

Alcatel  does  not  typically  sponsor  individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  employment  visas. 

Alcatel  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
committed  to  diversity  in  the  workplace. 
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"YOUR  WHOLE  CAREER  DOESN'T  RIDE  ON  YOUR  FIRST  JOB.  YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  CHANGE  YOUR  MIND. 


Aric  Aune,  an  electronic  business  con- 
sultant  at  The  Pillsbury  Co.  in  Minneapolis, 
learned  firsthand  that  smart  career  plan' 
ning  takes  such  personal  preferences  into 
account.  Aune,  31,  spent  seven  years  in  the 
hotel  industry  before  deciding  that  it  really 
wasn’t  for  him.  He  went  back  to  school  for 
an  MBA  at  the  University  of  Minnesota’s 
Carlson  School  of  Management  and  made 
his  first  IT  career  decision  knowing  that  he 
wanted  to  enjoy  his  job. 

“I  ruled  out  consulting  because  the  corm 
pensation  compared  to  the  lifestyle  wasn’t 
even  close,”  says  Aune,  who  earned  his 
MBA  in  May  of  last  year.  “The  compensa- 
tion  was  on  par  with  everyone  else,  but  the 
lifestyle  wasn’t  that  appealing  —  long 
hours,  travel,  the  corporate  culture.” 

Aune  had  five  competitive  job  offers.  He 
says  he  settled  on  Pillsbury,  where  he  had 
interned  during  the  summer  between  his 
two  years  of  graduate  school,  largely  be' 


cause  “I  liked  the  people  I  worked  with.” 

If  that  seems  trivial  at  first  glance,  com 
sider  how  much  time  people  spend  on  the 
job.  In  that  light,  enjoying  the  company  of 
fellow  team  members  and  the  work  envT 
ronment  will  make  all  the  difference  to  the 
transition  from  academics  to  the  real  world. 
And  the  smoother  the  transition,  the  sooner 
entryTevel  IT  professionals  can  start  focus' 
ing  on  preparing  for  the  right  next  move. 

Don't  look  back 

Finally,  don’t  get  too  hung  up  on  whether 
your  first  job  was  a  good  or  bad  decision. 
How  well  you  do  in  the  long  run  will  be  de' 
termined  less  by  the  path  you  set  out  on  in 
your  first  job  than  it  will  by  the  path  you 
carve  out  for  yourself  from  there. 

“Your  whole  career  doesn’t  ride  on  your 
first  job,”  says  Teo  Timmons,  senior  manag' 
er  of  e  business  application  development  at 
Pillsbury.  “You  can  always  change  your 


mind,  and  as  long  as  the  economy  is  strong, 
there  will  always  be  job  offers.” 

Even  if  the  economy  takes  a  dive  or  in' 
dustry  consolidation  sweeps  your  employer 
away,  “no  company  can  function  without 
computers  these  days,  so  there  will  always 
be  new  jobs,”  Timmons  adds. 

Despite  the  trend  toward  rapid-fire  IT 
job'hopping,  entry-level  IT  professionals 
should  plan  on  staying  at  their  first  jobs  for 
least  18  months  to  two  years,  IT  recruiters 
and  managers  say. 

It  takes  an  average  of  six  months  to  start 
to  feel  comfortable  and  confident  at  work, 
and  at  least  twice  that  afterward  to  scope 
out  what  types  of  IT  work  are  the  most  ap¬ 
pealing.  Only  then  can  new  IT  professionals 
embark  on  a  concerted  effort  to  round  out 
their  skills  and  leadership  abilities  and  to 
position  themselves  for  the  second  job. 

Savvy  employers  rotate  their  entry-level 
IT  staffers  through  a  variety  of  assignments 


Ranked  one  of  the  top  IS  departments! 


Minnesota  Life,  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  financial  services  companies,  is  looking  for  bright 
minds  to  help  lead  us  into  the  21st  Century.  Due  to  tremendous  growth  and  our  promote  from 
within  philosophy,  outstanding  information  services  career  opportunities  await  you.  The  responsibilities 
of  our  programmer  analysts  are  extensive  and  involve  all  phases  of  a  systems’  lifecycle:  designing, 
coding,  testing  and  debugging  new  business  applications  as  well  as  troubleshooting  existing  sys¬ 
tems.  Minnesota  Life's  PC  and  client/server  development  arena  includes  PowerBuilder,  C++,  Visual 
Basic  and  C  applications.  Database  management  products  and  network  operating  systems  include 
MS  SQL  server,  DB2,  Access,  IMS,  Windows  NT  and  Netware.  Our  current  mainframe  is  IBM's  new 
CMOS  technology. 

Our  intensive,  self-paced,  four-month  training  program,  includes  computer-based  instruction,  classroom 
multi-media,  and  one-on-one  tutorials.  On  completion  of  training,  information  services  associates  stay 
on  top  of  the  latest  technological  advances  through  continuing  education  programs  including  college 
courses,  in-house  and  external  seminars  and  professional  organization  memberships. 

Your  academic  accomplishments  and  analytical  ability  are  important  as  are  demonstrated  leadership 
ability,  internship  experience  and  other  work-related  experience.  We  place  tremendous  value  on  com¬ 
munication  skills  and  are  particularly  interested  in  candidates  with  well-rounded  backgrounds.  While 
the  majority  of  the  candidates  we  hire  have  backgrounds  in  MIS,  computer  science  and  math,  associ¬ 
ates  with  a  wide  range  of  experience  and  education  have  also  become  successful  information  services 
professionals. 

In  addition  to  full-time  positions,  we  offer  information  services  summer  and  six-month  internships 
to  qualified  candidates.  Our  internship  program  includes  hands-on  experience  and  the  opportunity 
to  preview  real  world  information  services  job  responsibilities. 

To  apply,  please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Ann  Wolbert,  Station  18-3475,  Minnesota  Life, 

400  Robert  Street  North,  St.  Paul,  MN  55101.  Fax  (651)  665-3551. 

E-mail:  recruit@minnesotamutual.com  (ASCII  format  only) 

Visit  our  web  site!  www.minnesotamutual.com 


One  Hundred 
Best  Places 

To  Work 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year, 
Minnesota  Life  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
best  work  environments  for  informa¬ 
tion  services  professionals  according 
to  Computerworld  magazine!  Our 
commitment  to  technologies,  training 
programs  and  associate  development 
helped  rank  us  among  the  top  IS 
departments  in  the  country. 


Minnesota  Life 

A  Minnesota  Mutual  Company 


As  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  we  are  committed  to 
cultural  diversity  in  our  workplace. 
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YOU  ALMOST  HAVE  TO  DO  EVERYTHING  YOU  CAN  EVERY  DAY"  TO  UNDERSTAND  BUSINESS  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 


to  give  them  a  feel  for  the  range  of  opportu- 
nities  available  over  the  long  haul.  With 
each  new  experience,  entry-level  profes¬ 
sionals  gain  deeper  insight  into  the  path 
that’s  right  for  them,  employers  say. 

Uncertain  about  his  own  long-range 
plans,  Dennis  Holinka  opted  for  a  yearlong 
postgraduate  internship  at  AIG  after  earn¬ 
ing  a  computer  information  systems  degree 
from  Baruch  College,  a  New  York-based 
business  school.  He  worked  with  several 
mentors  —  all  project  managers  with  five 
or  more  years’  experience  —  on  a  number  of 
business-to-business  and  business-to-con- 
sumer  Web-based  applications. 

Thanks  to  the  hands-on  development 
work  and  the  close  contact  with  the  project 
managers,  Holinka  finished  his  internship 
with  the  realization  that  he  wanted  to  stay 
on  a  technical  track:  “I  learned  that  I  don’t 
want  to  be  a  project  manager,”  he  says. 

Holinka  also  decided  he  liked  the  corpo¬ 


rate  culture  at  AIG  enough  that  he  signed 
on  for  a  permanent  position.  He  says  that 
was  partly  because  he  felt  that  AIG  would 
support  his  long-range  plans.  Now  en¬ 
trenched  in  his  second  job,  with  a  vision  of 
his  future,  Holinka  is  taking  classes  toward 
a  master’s  degree  in  computer  science  at 
Pace  University. 

The  decision  to  stay  with  your  first  em¬ 
ployer  for  a  second  job,  as  Holinka  did,  or  to 
seek  a  new  employer,  like  Goodman  did, 
comes  down  to  a  value  proposition,  accord¬ 
ing  to  AIG’s  Murray. 

“It’s  an  assessment  of  how  the  company 
is  rewarding  you  for  your  successes,”  Mur¬ 
ray  says.  “How  are  they  motivating  you 
with  current  and  future  assignments?  And 
how  are  they  compensating  you  —  not  just 
in  pay,  but ...  in  making  you  a  part  of  their 
future  growth?  And  if  that’s  not  all  adding 
up,  then  it  may  be  time  to  move  to  a  new 
company.” 


It’s  certainly  difficult  to  plan  an  IT  ca¬ 
reer  very  far  into  the  future,  but  it’s  never 
too  early  to  start  thinking  about  a  general 
long-term  goal. 

Goodman  says  he  has  thought  far  enough 
out  to  know  that  he’d  like  to  aim  for  a  CIO 
spot  one  day. 

Henry  says  he  entertains  thoughts  of  go¬ 
ing  into  project  management.  Both  say  they 
plan  to  earn  MBAs,  but  neither  has  set 
down  a  timetable  for  their  aspirations. 

“The  standard  sort  of  career  mapping 
that  people  talk  about  —  I  don’t  know  if  I 
hold  that  in  high  regard,”  Aune  says.  “You 
almost  have  to  do  everything  you  can  every 
day  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  business 
and  the  technology,  and  if  you  continually 
drive  yourself  to  do  that,  you  can  propel 
yourself  forward  to  an  end  goal.” 


GOFF  IS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN  NEW  YORK. 
CONTACT  HER  AT  LGOFF@IX.NETCOM.COM. 


Software  Development 
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It’s  your  career, 

choose  wisely. 

Whether  it's  a  matter  of  reaching  critical  business  decisions  or  your  own  career  decision,  Hyperion  makes  it  easy  to 
find  and  evaluate  information,  and  make  the  right  choice.  As  a  worldwide  analytic  application  software  leader, 
Hyperion  gives  today's  knowledge  workers  the  "freedom  to  succeed"  with  software,  services  and  partner  offerings 
that  help  them  understand  and  optimize  their  businesses.  More  than  6,000  organizations  worldwide  use  Hyperion's 
family  of  analytic  application  software.  Headquartered  in  Sunnyvale,  CA,  the  company  has  offices  in  26  countries. 

For  dynamic  individuals  committed  to  quality,  client  satisfaction,  innovation  and  creative  thinking,  Hyperion  is 
an  ideal  workplace.  We  offer  new  team  members  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  leading  edge  development  projects 
with  our  reporting,  analysis,  modeling  and  planning  application  software  products.  Exciting  opportunities  are  available 
with  Software  Development,  Quality  Engineering  and  Information  Technology  groups  in  our  CA  and  CT  offices 
for  those  expecting  a  degree  in  Computer  Science,  Computer  Engineering,  Mathematics,  MIS,  or  Information  Science. 

At  Hyperion,  we  offer  ongoing  challenges,  a  casual  dress  atmosphere  and  a  management  which  rewards 
both  individual  achievement  and  team  effort.  Our  competitive  total  compensation  plan 
includes  medical,  dental,  vision  and  insurance  benefits;  an  employee  stock  purchase 
plan;  a  401  (K)  retirement  plan;  tuition  reimbursement;  and  formal  training  programs. 

For  immediate  consideration,  please  apply  online  at  www.hyperion.com  or 
via  fax:  203-322-3904.  EOE. 
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WHILE  INTERNET  START-UPS  HAVE  GRABBED  ALL  ^ 

THE  HIRING  ATTENTION  LATELY,  ^ 


<  THERE  ARE  MANY  FACTORS  TO  CONSIDER  WHEN 
CHOOSING  A  DOT-COM  OR  TRADITIONAL  EMPLOYER. 


BY  ERIK  SHERMAN  /  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  CHERRY  KIM 


You’ve  certainly  heard  the  stereotype  of  the 
fast-paced  dot-com  with  stock-option  rich¬ 
es  around  the  corner.  And  then  there’s  the 
traditional  company,  which  you  can  leave  at 
night  and  trust  that  your  paycheck  won’t 
bounce  in  the  morning. 

The  difference  between  a  job  at  one  or 
the  other,  though,  is  more  complex.  And  it 
requires  some  work  on  your  part  to  find 
your  best  match  for  a  new  career. 

Getting  beyond  myth 

Certain  success  and  wealth  are  among  the 
biggest  dot-com  myths.  As  with  all  start-up 
ventures,  only  a  small  percentage  of  dot¬ 
coms  are  notable  successes,  leaving  plenty 
of  room  for  disappointment  and  disaster. 
Many  publicized  dot-coms  of  last  year  are 


already  running  out  of  funding  and  going 
out  of  business. 

“There  are  going  to  be  some  spectacular 
failures  in  this  area,”  says  Stan  Tims,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin  and  managing  director  of  venture 
investment  firm  TL  Ventures,  also  in 
Austin.  “In  fact,  we’re  seeing  some  compa¬ 
nies  dropping  the  dot-com  part  of  their 
name,”  he  adds. 

As  more  firms  either  go  out  of  business 
or  sell  themselves  to  other  companies  —  a 
condition  known  as  a  shakeout  —  some  in¬ 
formation  technology  workers  are  seeking 
their  next  positions  at  more  traditional 
and,  hopefully,  more  stable  firms. 

“We  had  a  lot  of  candidates  that  didn’t 
even  want  to  interview  with  us,”  says 


GEORGE  LEVY  (left)  says  dot-coms  offer  more  opportunities 


ADVICE 


<THEY  CAN  OFFER  A  VERY  DIFFERENT  WORK 
CULTURE  THAT  ISN'T  FOR  EVERYONE. 


George  Wallner,  CEO  of  Hypercom  Corp., 
a  Phoenix-based,  $350  million  hardware 
manufacturer  that’s  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  “Now  they’re  calling 
back,”  he  adds. 

Not  all  dot-coms  are  in  death  throes; 
some  are  definitely  thriving.  Kinkos.com 
Inc.,  the  Alexandria,  Va. -based  online  pres¬ 
ence  of  well-known  copying  chain  Kinko’s 
Inc.,  had  approximately  15  employees  a  year 
ago.  Now  the  company  has  more  than  100 
employees  and  expects  that  number  to 
reach  200  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

For  IT  workers  fresh  out  of  college,  rap¬ 
id  growth  means  not  only  big  salary  oppor¬ 
tunities  but  also  the  chance  to  work  on  ma¬ 
jor  business  projects  and  quickly  gain 
responsibility  in  an  exciting  atmosphere. 

That  isn’t  to  say  that  traditional  compa¬ 
nies  —  those  in  a  range  of  industries,  from 


manufacturing  to  retail,  distribution  and 
services,  far  broader  than  the  high-tech 
sector  —  are  dull  and  lacking  challenges 
for  recent  graduates.  In  fact,  many  of  these 
established  companies  are  trying  to  reor 
ganize  in  order  to  make  their  technical 
groups  appear  more  like  those  of  start-ups. 

“[They]  are  trying  to  take  their  R&D 
groups,  pump  in  a  lot  of  money  and  make 
them  ‘cool’  to  college  grads,”  says  Alex  Ba¬ 
cas,  a  principal  at  Pittsburgh  based  recruit 
ing  firm  Technical  Search  and  Consulting 
Services. 

IT's  real  world 

So,  what  are  these  companies  really  like  to 
work  for?  Individual  businesses  differ  like 
night  and  day,  but  there  are  certain  conch 
tions  you  can  expect. 

A  dot-com  job  is  typically  demanding, 


CHRISTOPHER  DOGGETT  (left)  was  wary  of  promises  of  riches  at  dot-coms 
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with  long  hours.  “Your  job  becomes  part  of 
your  life;  it  becomes  part  of  who  you  are,” 
says  Susan  Wilson,  executive  vice  president 
of  corporate  development  at  Kinkos.com. 

The  company  tries  to  create  a  welcoming 
atmosphere,  with  free  food  and  soda,  but 
the  work  is  demanding.  “The  downside  is 
that  it  becomes  this  big  part  of  your  life  and 
you  don’t  have  the  free  time  [that  others 
may],”  she  adds,  describing  dot-coms  in 
general  and  her  company  in  particular. 

< 

At  a  dot-com,  co-workers  can  form  the 
bulk  of  an  employee’s  friendships  because 
work  may  leave  little  time  to  socialize  out¬ 
side  the  office. 

An  IT  job  at  a  traditional  company  can 
also  require  long  hours,  but  that’s  at  crunch 
time,  not  every  week.  There  can  be  more 
bureaucracy  but  also  more  resources  avail¬ 
able  for  solving  problems. 

Because  such  a  company  operates  at  a 
more  measured  pace,  it’s  easier  for  less-ex¬ 
perienced  employees  to  get  help  when  they 
have  questions.  In  the  more  hectic  dot-com 
atmosphere,  it  can  be  difficult  to  find  some¬ 
one  who  isn’t  too  busy  to  offer  assistance. 

“In  the  [traditional  company],  it’s  a  little 
more  paced,  a  little  more  steadied,”  says 
Paul  Rostron,  who  is  the  senior  vice  presi¬ 


dent  of  human  resources  at  Ventura,  Calif.- 
based  Kinko’s. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  atmos¬ 
phere.  An  established,  traditional  company 
usually  has  sufficient  room  for  everyone,  in 
cubicles  or  offices.  Dot-coms,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  in  cramped  quarters  with  no  pri¬ 
vacy,  according  to  Mazda  A.  Marvasti,  a 
veteran  of  large  corporations  and  currently 
vice  president  of  technology  at  LowerMy- 
Bill.com  Inc.  in  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

“The  glory  is  in  what  you  do.  You  see  im¬ 
mediate  results  in  building  the  company,  in 
seeing  your  work  used  immediately.  That’s 
something  you  don’t  readily  see  in  a  very 


large  corporation,”  Marvasti  says. 

With  that  kind  of  opportunity,  though, 
comes  responsibility. 

Even  entry-level  employees  may  soon 
find  themselves  making  public  decisions 
that  can  affect  a  company,  for  good  or  bad. 

“A  wrong  decision  may  not  have  nearly 
the  negative  broadcast  effect  [in  an  estab¬ 
lished  corporation  that]  it  would  have  in  a 
smaller  company,”  notes  Patti  Purcell,  chief 
operating  officer  at  Body  Shop  Digital  Inc., 


the  online  branch  of  U.K. -based  personal 
care  products  company  The  Body  Shop  In¬ 
ternational  PLC.  Just  as  achievements 
stand  out,  so  do  screwups. 

At  one  time,  a  major  difference  between 
dot-com  and  traditional  companies  was  the 
pay.  Traditional  companies  spent  cash  on 
salaries  and  benefits,  while  dot-coms 
counted  on  the  power  of  stock  options  to 
attract  employees.  Interestingly,  dot-coms 
and  traditional  companies  have  influenced 
each  other’s  compensation  packages,  bring¬ 
ing  the  two  camps  close  together. 

Comparable  salaries 

“There’s  not  that  much  disparity  in  pay 
when  it  comes  to  professional-level  or 
nonexecutive  jobs,”  says  Erisa  Ojimba,  a 


compensation  consultant  at  Salary.com  Inc. 
in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  which  tracks  salaries 
for  different  types  of  work. 

The  differences  come  in  how  the  com¬ 
pensation  is  paid.  Entry-level  workers  will 
find  compensation  based  on  their  skills 
roughly  equal  at  either  type  of  company. 

“On  the  corporate  side,  it’s  much  more 
likely  to  be  base-driven  and  benefits- driv¬ 
en,  whereas  with  a  dot-com,  it’s  going  to  be 
more  incentive-driven  [with  bonuses  and 
stock  options],”  says  Steve  Kakos,  a  re¬ 
cruiter  at  a  Dallas-based  placement  firm, 
People  Solutions  Inc. 

The  term  “stock  options”  is  probably  fa¬ 


miliar  to  anyone  who  has  followed  the  news 
about  Internet  companies.  Stock  options 
give  an  employee  the  right  to  purchase 
stock  at  some  predefined  cost.  They  are 
typically  granted  by  a  company  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  typically  three  to  five,  called 
the  vesting  period. 

Companies  offer  them  to  employees  for 
two  reasons.  One  is  that  they  give  employ¬ 
ees  an  incentive  to  work  hard,  because  the 
better  the  company  performs,  the  more  the 


options  are  worth.  The  other  is  that  they 
help  the  company  attract  quality  workers 
while  conserving  its  cash.  Stock  options  are 
more  widely  available  among  dot-coms 
than  traditional  companies,  which  offer  less 
reward  in  the  future  because  there  is  less 
risk  of  the  company  going  out  of  business  in 
the  present. 

Stock  options  can  be  valuable,  but  it’s 
important  to  understand  how  they  work. 
Leaving  a  company  before  the  end  of  the 
vesting  period,  for  example,  means  giving 
up  some  portion  of  the  options. 

Even  when  options  are  in  hand,  employ¬ 
ees  can’t  sell  their  stock  unless  the  compa¬ 
ny  has  started  selling  stock  to  the  public  at 
large  through  an  initial  public  offering.  A 
recent  Ernst  &  Young  study  showed  that 

> 

half  of  Web  start-ups  have  no  immediate 
plans  to  go  public.  In  other  words,  there’s 
no  guarantee  that  stock  options  will  ever  be 
worth  anything,  because  it  may  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  sell  them  on  the  stock  market. 

Whereas  traditional  companies  may  not 
offer  options,  they  typically  have  401(k)  re¬ 
tirement  plansThat  offer  impressive  returns 
through  the  power  of  compound  interest. 

Consider  a  new  employee  receiving  a 
salary  of  $45,000  per  year.  “Let’s  say  the  em¬ 
ployee  saves  10%  of  that,”  says  Bill  Bartin,  a 
vice  president  at  Boston  investment  plan¬ 
ning  firm  Tucker  Anthony  Inc.  “That 
$4,500  dollars  .  .  .  translates  into  over 


"[AT]  AN  INTERNET  COMPANY,  I  GOT  SO  MANY  MORE  COLORS  TO  PAINT  WITH. 
IT'S  A  COOL  ENVIRONMENT— THE  WEB  NEVER  SLEEPS."  GEORGE  LEVY 


"THE  EXPECTATION  IS  THAT  YOU'LL  BE  THERE  AS  CLOSE  TO  24/7 
AS  YOUR  LIFE  PERMITS."  CHRISTOPHER  DOGGETT 
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$90,000  in  20  years,”  he  points  out. 

Because  many  employers  match  at  least 
part  of  the  employee’s  contribution,  the 
sums  can  be  even  higher.  A  younger  compa- 
ny  like  a  dot' com  may  not  have  the  401(k) 
plan  or  corporate  matching,  which  means 
less  money  in  the  future. 

What  to  ask 

With  so  many  variables,  it’s  important  to 
ask  the  right  questions  to  determine  the 
best  employer.  Internet  research  can  provide 
many  clues,  from  the  stock  performance  of  a 
publicly  held  company  to  the  venture  capi- 
tal  backing  of  a  particular  dot-com. 

And  it’s  important  to  use  interviews 
with  companies  to  find  out  more. 

When  you’re  at  a  dot-com,  ask  about 
their  burn  rate,  or  the  amount  of  money 
they  need  per  month  to  keep  operating, 
suggests  Jan  Horsfall,  president  and  CEO 
of  PhoneFree.com  in  New  York.  The  an¬ 
swer  should  give  an  indication  of  how  long 


Fitting  the  dot-com  mold 


Although  he  graduated  from  college  only  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  George  Levy  has  already  installed  Unix  for  a  medical  systems 
company  and  written  copy  for  an  advertising  firm  focused  on  the  U.S. 
Hispanic  market.  But  he  has  finally  settled  into  a  dot-com  and  is  now 
head  of  community  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. -based  Yupi  Internet  Inc.,  which 
produces  Yupi.com,  a  Hispanic-oriented  Internet  portal. 

While  in  college,  Levy  says  he  saw  his  fellow  students  focusing  on  traditional  firms. 
"When  I  got  out  and  into  the  real  world  and  saw  how  things  really  work,  I  saw  this 
wasn't  what  I  was  interested  in,"  he  says. 

Working  at  a  dot-com  gave  Levy  a  wider  range  of  potential  experience.  "Every  per¬ 
son  is  key  because  they  have  so  many  responsibilities  and  every  person  has  to  be 
capable  of  living  up  to  the  challenge,"  he  says.  For  example,  Levy  has  helped  code 
parts  of  the  system,  fixed  HTML  problems  and  worked  with  ColdFusion. 

Levy  says  that  while  he  was  growing  up  in  Puerto  Rico,  he  was  excited  about  the 
chance  to  work  in  Spanish  on  the  Web.  "I  was,  up  to  a  point,  happy  at  the  ad  firm.  But 
being  able  to  move  over  to  an  Internet  company,  I  got  so  many  more  colors  to  paint 
with.  It's  a  cool  environment  —  the  Web  never  sleeps.  I  go  into  my  services  at  3  a.m. 
and  it's  prime  time.  Whenever  you  think  you've  seen  the  top  of  what  technology  can 
deliver,  something  comes  along  that  blows  you  away,"  he  says. 

—  Erik  Sherman 


Enter  a  whole  new  world  of 


Put  your  career  on  a  fast  climb 
help  us  continue  to  set  the  industry 
standard  in  information  technology. 

•  UNIX  -  C,  C++,  Administration,  Engineering, 
Informix  DBAs 

•  NT  Workstation  -  VB,  VC++,  Java 

•  IBM  Mainframe  •  COBOL,  CICS,  DBS  8c  IMS 
DBAs 

•  Networking  -  Ethernet,  VSAT,  Frame  Relay, 
ATM 

•  Telecommunications 


Ready  to  do  it  all?  Interested  candidates 
should  forward  a  resume  to: 


Wal-Mart  Information  Systems  Division;  Attention: 
Recruiting  Department  ITCW;  702  S.W.  8th  Street; 
Bentonville,  AR  72716-9050;  Fax:  501-273-6879; 
E-mail:  mawinbe@wal-mart.com.  For  more 
information,  call  toU-free:  1-888-JOBS-ISD  or 
check  out  our  career  page  at:  www.wal-mart.com 
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the  business  can  last  should  profits  be 
slower  to  come  than  expected. 

Also  inquire  about  the  business  model. 

When  you’re  interviewing  at  a  tradition- 
al  company,  ask  about  its  plans  to  compete 
with  new  online  challengers  and  inquire 
about  its  commitment  to  training  and  new 
systems.  And  when  you’re  at  a  dot-com, 
find  out  whether  the  company  really  has  a 
way  of  eventually  making  money.  Is  it  de¬ 
pendent  on  future  venture  capital  invest¬ 
ments  that  may  never  come? 

Horsfall  also  stresses  the  need  to  inter¬ 
view  with  a  variety  of  people. 

“Talk  to  the  guy  in  sales,  to  the  woman 
running  the  commerce  side  of  business,  to 
the  CFO,”  he  suggests.  “If  you  get  five  dif¬ 
ferent  answers  from  five  different  people  as 
far  as  company  strategy  goes,  it  may  mean 
that  the  strategy  isn’t  a  good  strategy.” 


SHERMAN  IS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN 
MARSHFIELD,  MASS. 


Comfortable  with  corporate 


Some  people,  like  Christopher  Doggett,  find  that  traditional 
companies  are  more  to  their  liking  than  dot-coms.  What  put  him  off 
was  working  part-time  at  SupplyGenie.com,  an  online  office  supply 
reseller  in  Nashua,  N.H.,  while  finishing  a  dual  graduate  degree  at 
Boston  University.  Although  offered  a  permanent  job  at  the  company, 
he  decided  to  take  a  position  as  a  consultant  at  PricewaterhouseCoopers. 

"The  expectation  is  that  you'll  be  there  as  close  to  24/7  as  your  life  permits,"  explains 
Doggett.  "I  happen  to  be  married  with  a  2-year-old  son  and  another  on  the  way." 

Another  factor  was  Doggett's  view  of  the  dot-com  arena.  Having  previously  worked 
in  the  investment  world,  he  brought  an  analytic  eye  to  business  economics. 

"The  perception  is  that  you  have  the  opportunity  to  become  an  Internet  millionaire  if 
you  get  equity,  which  I  was  offered,"  says  Doggett. 

He  had  known  other  people  working  at  dot-coms;  some  were  on  their  third  or  fourth 
try  without  finding  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  "Venture  capital  funding  was 
already  getting  tighter.  That  was  an  indicator  to  me  that  things  were  not  going  to  be 
rosy  in  the  dot-com  world  from  an  equity  outlook,"  he  says. 

At  a  Big  Five  firm,  Doggett  had  a  chance  for  a  big  salary  and  bonuses.  SupplyGenie 
offered  as  little  cash  as  possible  with  equity  to  balance  the  equation.  "At  this  point  in 
my  life,  it  wasn't  for  me,"  says  Doggett.  If  he  had  been  fresh  out  of  college,  he  says,  it 
might  have  been  more  appealing.  But,  he  says  he  wasn't  willing  "to  trade  24/7  for  the 
elusive  'millionaire  opportunity.' "  —  Erik  Sherman 


Great  career  strategies 

start  with  smart 


Planning  on  an  early 
retirement?  Right  from 
‘Day  One5,  you've  got 
a  partner  in  making  it 
happen. 

For  career  success, 
simply  make  us  a  part 
of  your  career  strategy. 
Every  week,  year  in 
and  year  out, 

ITcareers  brings  the 
very  best  jobs  in  the 
world  to  readers  of 
Computerworld, 
InfoWorld,  Network 
World  and  more. 


Hiring  managers  trust 
us.  Technical 
professionals  depend 
on  us.  You  can  count 
on  us  for  strategy  and 
help  on  all  the  issues 
that  impact  your 
career. 

We’re  with  you  all 
the  way. 


career  tools. 

Watch  for  these  key 
issues  in  2001: 

Diversity  Careers 
January,  2001 

Women  In  Technology 
FASTTRACK  Issue  ' 
March,  12,  June  4, 
Aug.  20,  Sept.  24 

Computerworld’s  100 
Best  Places  To  Work 
In  IT 

June,  2001 

Compensation  Survey 
September,  2001 
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v  a  n  g  u  a 
Careers  @  Vanguard. 

Exploring  innovative  IT. 


At  The  Vanguard  Group,  the  world's  largest  pure  no-load  mutual 
fund  family,  we  are  known  for  setting  some  very  high  goals  for 
ourselves.  In  just  25  years  we've  amassed  over  $550  billion  in  assets 
managed.  In  the  process,  we  have  won  nearly  every  best-in-class 
acclamation  from  the  technical  press.  Like  recently  being  ranked  in 
the  top  10%  of  the  nation's  most  innovative  users  of  technology  by 
Information  Week  500.  And  making  Kasina's  1999  list  of  the  "Top 
20  Websites"  for  mutual  funds. 

The  result  for  you?  Unrivaled  opportunity-all  within  one  of  the 
most  advanced  technical  environments  anywhere.  From  our  award¬ 
winning  website  to  ground-breaking  initiatives  in  mainframe  and 
client/server  technology  to  exciting  proprietary  applications,  we  have 
technical  areas  of  interest  for  just  about  everyone: 

•  Application  Development 

•  Website  Design  and  Development 

•  Network/PC  Technical  Support 

•  Telecommunications 

•  Database  Modeling  and  Design 

•  Research  and  Analysis  of  Emerging  Technologies 

From  your  first  day  on  the  job,  you'll  enjoy  a  competitive  salary  and 
exceptional  benefits  such  as  career  development  and  training, 

401(k)  and  investment  plan,  tuition  reimbursement,  fitness  center, 
sports  leagues,  entertainment  discounts  and  much  more. 

If  you  want  to  join  a  major  industry  player  that  will  recognize  your 
talent  and  reward  you  accordingly,  contact  us.  To  be  considered  for 
an  IT  position  at  our  Valley  Forge,  Pa. (suburban  Philadelphia), 
or  Charlotte,  N.C.  locations,  forward  your  resume  to: 

The  Vanguard  Group,  Job  Code:  PCOADCWIT,  P.O.  Box  2600 
Valley  Forge,  PA  19482;  or  fax  your  resume  to:  (800)  478-0510;  or 
e-mail:resumes@resumix. vanguard. com.  When  sending  e-mail 
please  type  "resume"  in  the  subject  line,  and  send  ASCII  text  only; 
no  attachments  will  be  accepted. 

The  Vanguard  Group  values  diversity.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Drug-free/smoke-free  environment.  Drug-screening 
employer. 


www.vanguard.com 


P  i 


THE  EMPOWERD  TEAM 
(clockwise  from  front): 
Joe  Cavanaugh,  Tim 
Springer,  Doug  Aley  and 
Kevin  Gough 


ADVICE 


: 


What  does  it  take  to  go  from  student  to  dot-com  entrepreneur  in  one  year 
or  less?  ■  You  can  probably  count  on  working  14-hour  days,  and  you’ll  likely  climb 
a  learning  curve  as  steep  as  Bill  Gates’  income  as  you  negotiate  with  venture  cap¬ 
italists  and  ship  Version  1.0  of  your  product.  ■  And  you’ll  quickly  learn  it’s  not  all 
stock  options,  IPOs  and  instant  millionaires  in  this  new  world  order.  Consider  the 
stories  of  how  two  start-up  dot-com  companies  —  EmpowerD.com  and  Col- 
lege411.com  —  and  their  founders  fared  during  their  first  year  in  business. 


EmpowerD  morphs  into  SSB  Technologies  Inc. 

On  Sept.  3, 1995,  Joe  Cavanaugh,  a  high  school  football  player  and  wrestler,  woke 
up  feeling  wobbly-legged.  Six  hours  later,  he  could  no  longer  walk.  Cavanaugh 
had  been  struck  with  a  rare  form  of  Epstein-Barr  virus  that  affects  just  one  in  3.5 
million  people. 

Little  did  he  know  that  several  years  later  he  would  start  a  dot-com  providing 
services  and  software  to  people  with  disabilities.  The  former  athlete,  who  now 
uses  a  wheelchair,  finished  his  Jesuit  high  school  education  “with  157  of  the  great¬ 
est  guys  you  can  imagine,”  and  went  on  to  attend  Stanford  University. 

While  studying  abroad,  he  encountered  barriers  that  prevented  him  from  en¬ 
tering  the  world’s  great  museums.  It  was  then  that  Cavanaugh  decided  he  would 
launch  a  business  that  would  improve  the  lives  of  disabled  individuals. 

Last  year,  toward  the  end  of  his  junior  year  at  Stanford,  Cavanaugh  shared  his 
dream  with  classmates  Doug  Aley,  an  English  and  economics  major,  and  Tim 
Springer,  a  computer  science  major.  Aley  and  Springer  already  had  formed  Royal- 
request. com,  a  successful  luxury  goods  procurement  site,  and  they  were  looking 
for  a  bigger  challenge  as  entrepreneurs. 

Cavanaugh’s  passion  —  and  his  classmates’  willingness  to  explore  a  new  mar¬ 
ket  —  was  the  genesis  for  launching  EmpowerD.com,  a  Web  site  of  information 
and  resources  for  people  with  disabilities. 

Early  on,  they  were  joined  by  Kevin  Gough,  a  Stanford  junior  studying  science, 
technology  and  society.  To  run  the  business  full-time,  all  four  “stopped  out”  of 

BY  JILL  VITIELLO/  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JAY  BLAKESBURG 


The  surest  way  to 
start  your  career  at 
the  top  is  by  launching 
your  own  business. 
Consider  the  tales  of 
two  groups  of  students 
who  launched  their 
own  start-ups. 
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IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GREAT  IDEA,  GO  FOR  IT." 


Stanford,  instead  of  dropping  out.  Stanford 
gives  undergraduates  nine  years  to  com' 
plete  degrees. 

“I  attended  a  conference  this  year  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act,”  says  Cavanaugh,  “I  real' 
ized  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  help  compa' 
nies  make  their  Web  sites  accessible  to  peo- 
pie  with  disabilities.  Business  owners  are 
putting  ramps  leading  to  their  storefronts. 
The  Internet  itself  is  a  storefront,  and  to  be 
compliant  with  the  law,  companies  should 
make  accommodations  to  their  Web  sites 
for  people  with  visual  impairment,  limited 
manual  dexterity  and  other  disabilities.” 

In  order  to  secure  the  venture  capital 
they  needed  to  expand  their  business,  the 
young  entrepreneurs  hired  a  team  of  expe- 
rienced  managers.  They  moved  the  compa' 
ny  into  office  space  in  San  Francisco’s  Mis- 
sion  District  and  hired  more  than  a  dozen 
employees. 


ou@work  with  the  world's  brightest 
ou@your  most  motivated 
ou@a  fierce  career  advantage 


Right  now,  it  s  about  the  future.  And  there's  no  better  place  to  begin  one  than  at  Lucent 
Technologies.  As  a  global  leader  in  the  fastest-growing  communications  market  on  the  planet, 
we  re  revolutionizing  the  world's  data  networking,  wireless  communications,  software,  fiber 
optics,  microelectronics  and  Internet-based  technologies.  And  now,  you  can  too. 


|Ready  to  be  a 
art  of  the  future? 

ww.lucent.com/hireme 

Lucent  Technologies  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Mai"c  ^etC 
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Expect  great  things. 
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FOLLOW  YOUR  DREAM  ,  BUT  WRITE  A  VIABLE  BUSINESS  PLAN." 


Over  time,  EmpowerD  morphed  from  a 
Web  site  to  a  service  provider  and  then  to  a 
product  developer,  now  known  as  SSB 
Technologies  Inc. 

“We  started  out  as  a  community  site,  but 
it  was  in  our  business  plan  all  along  to  pro- 
vide  services  to  make  other  Web  sites  ac- 
cessible,”  says  Aley.  “Our  talent  is  in  soft¬ 
ware  engineering,  rather  than  Internet  site 
building.” 

Capitalizing  on  those  strengths,  SSB  is 
about  to  ship  Version  1.0  of  its  first  product, 
which  uses  emerging  technologies  such  as  a 
voice  browser  to  make  Web  sites  accessible 
to  people  with  disabilities. 

Currently,  SSB  is  operating  in  “stealth 
mode”  as  it  prepares  to  enter  the  market 
with  a  new  software  product,  according  to 
the  founders.  A  team  of  developers  is  work¬ 
ing  around  the  clock  to  get  the  product  fin¬ 
ished,  according  to  Springer. 

Although  EmpowerD.com  is  still  on  the 


Internet,  the  founders  plan  to  dismantle  the 
site  as  they  turn  their  attention  to  software 
development  and  professional  services. 
Other  Web  sites  such  as  HalfthePlanet.com 
and  CanDo.com  have  been  formidable  com¬ 
petitors,  the  founders  say. 

“Competition  is  everywhere  in  life  and 
definitely  in  the  dot-com  world,”  says  Aley. 
“You  have  to  pay  attention  to  your  competi¬ 
tion,  but  not  shift  too  much  depending  on 
what  they  are  doing.  The  ideal  situation  is 
to  have  them  reacting  to  you.” 

Words  of  wisdom: 

■  “If  you  have  a  great  idea,  go  for  it.  School 
will  always  be  there  —  your  passion  may 
not,”  says  Aley. 

■  “School  is  a  great  place  for  recruiting  your 
friends  —  especially  if  they  are  top-level 
engineers,”  says  Gough. 

■  “Follow  your  dream,  but  write  a  viable 
business  plan,”  says  Cavanaugh. 


■  “Don’t  spend  100  hours  a  week  coding. 
Take  ownership  of  your  free  time,”  advises 
Springer. 

Student  Advantage  acquires 
College  41 1 

In  September  1998,  in  their  senior  year  at 
Stanford  University,  Travis  Bowie,  an  eco¬ 
nomics  and  international  relations  major, 
and  Dylan  Vaughn,  a  symbolic  systems  ma¬ 
jor,  began  writing  the  business  plan  and  as¬ 
sembling  the  resources  for  College  411.com. 

The  Web  site  would  provide  informa¬ 
tion,  resources  and  discounts  to  college 
students.  By  the  following  April,  the  two 
had  recruited  Nate  Boswell,  a  history  and 
political  science  major,  to  join  the  start-up. 

Mentors  from  Stanford,  AltaVista  Co., 
Lycos  Inc.,  Amazon.com  Inc.  and  past  em¬ 
ployers  of  the  entrepreneurs,  provided  valu¬ 
able  guidance. 

“The  first  venture  capital  meeting  that 


Your  job  is  simple— bring  the  world  online. 
You  know  the  technology. 

What  you  need  is  a  challenge. 


A  Fortune  100  company,  celebrating  our  75th  anniversary. 


Fax:  309-675-6476 


©  2000  Caterpillar  •  An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer 


It's  time  to  consider  all  your  options,  including  an  informa¬ 
tion  services  career  at  Caterpillar.  You  might  be  surprised 
but  when  Caterpillar  talks  about  cutting-edge  technology, 
we're  talking  about  more  than  a  bulldozer  blade!  We're 
talking  about  information  technology  solutions  in  client 
server,  web  development,  database  design  and  networking 
technologies.  Opportunities  also  exist  in  technical  support 
and  mainframe  development. 

Caterpillar  quality  positions  us  as  the  global  leader  in 
the  earthmoving  business.  We  are  the  world's  leading 
manufacturer  of  construction  and  mining  equipment, 
diesel  and  natural  gas  engines  and  industrial 
gas  turbines. 

We  offer  a  generous  compensation  and  benefits 
package  that  includes  100%  tuition  reimbursement. 

CATERPILLAR 


Get  the  inside  story. 
Apply  online  at 
www.catcareers.com 
Or  send  your  resume  to: 

Caterpillar  Inc. 
Corporate  Professional 
Employment 
100  N.E.  Adams  St. 
Peoria,  IL  61629-1490 
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WHEN  YOU  ARE  23  AND  STARTING  A  BUSINESS,  THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  OBSTACLES  .  .  .  YOU  LEARN  FROM  YOUR  MISTAKES." 


Dylan  and  I  went  into,  we  didn’t  know 
what  we  were  doing,”  says  Bowie.  The  ad- 
viser  who  accompanied  them  kept  silent 
during  the  meeting.  Later,  he  gave  them  a 
crash  course  in  how  to  present  a  convincing 
argument  for  capitalization.  By  the  end  of 
last  year,  the  scene  had  changed  dramatically 
for  College  411. 

“We  were  sitting  across  the  table  from  an 
investor,  looking  him  in  the  eye,  talking  serb 
ously  about  him  giving  us  $5  million  in  fb 
nancing,”  says  Bowie.  “We  were  still  just  a 
couple  of  23-year-olds,  but  we  learned  how 
to  negotiate  effectively.” 

So  well,  in  fact,  that  College  411  attracted 
the  attention  of  Student  Advantage  Inc.,  a 
competitor.  Launched  in  1992,  Student  Ad' 
vantage  went  public  last  year  with  more 
than  $40  million  in  revenue  and  2  million  ac- 
tive  members,  says  CEO  Ray  Sozzi  jr. 

When  the  two  companies  met  early  this 
year  to  discuss  how  they  might  work  togeth¬ 


er,  they  decided  instead  on  an  acquisition.  In 
a  stock-for-stock  deal,  finalized  in  May,  Stu¬ 
dent  Advantage  acquired  College  411. 

Sozzi,  who  operated  several  successful 
on-campus  businesses  while  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Dartmouth  College  in  the  1980s,  be¬ 
gan  Student  Advantage  to  capture  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  college  students  and  market  it 
to  corporations. 

“We  saw  in  College  411  specific,  sophis¬ 
ticated  tools  that  we  wanted  to  incorporate 
into  Student  Advantage,”  says  Sozzi.  “It’s 
only  been  a  few  months,  and  already  the 
College  411  team  is  having  a  meaningful  im¬ 
pact  on  what  Student  Advantage  will  deliv¬ 
er  for  back-to-school.” 

Words  of  wisdom: 

■  “Separate  what’s  right  for  the  business 
from  what  seems  right  for  you  personally,” 
advises  Vaughn.  “Our  deal  with  Student  Ad¬ 
vantage  was  the  best  decision  we  ever  made.” 


■  “It’s  difficult  to  create  a  viable,  profitable 
model  on  a  scale  needed  to  win  in  this 
space,”  says  Bowie. 

■  “When  you  are  23  and  starting  a  business, 
there  are  a  lot  of  obstacles  because  of  your 
inexperience,  and  you  learn  from  your  mis¬ 
takes,”  says  Boswell. 

■  “The  New  Economy  and  Information  Age 
provide  young  people  the  opportunity  to 
start  an  information-technoiogy-oriented 
business  with  little  or  no  resources.  It’s  a 
powerful  phenomenon.  Examples  like 
Yahoo  are  legitimizing  young  entrepre¬ 
neurs,  who  are  taken  seriously  by  venture 
capitalists,  strategic  partners  and  the 
media.  If  you  want  to  move  forward  with 
your  idea,  give  it  a  shot.  The  economy  and 
environment  are  encouraging,  rewarding 
and  facilitating  the  process,”  says  Sozzi. 


VITIELLO  IS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN  EAST 
BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 


SoortER  OR  "Utter, 


you’ll  be  GRADUATING.  And  because  you’re  so 
SMART  you’re  taking  a  good  look  around 
before  you  jump  on  that  first  job.  Right  now 
you’re  focused  on  SOLIDWORKS,  the  leading 
provider  of  3D  product  design  software  for  the 
Microsoft  Windows  platform. 

At  SolidWorks,  while  you’re  getting  it  done 
for  us,  we  get  it  done  for  you  —  above-market 
benefits,  bonus  plan,  stock  options,  on-site 
fitness  center,  3  weeks  vacation,  and  plenty  of 
room  to  grow  in  our  new,  cubicle-free  location 
right  off  Route  2  in  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

So,  go  AHEAD.  Apply  online  at 
careers@solidworks.com 

Software  Engineers  -  Web-enabled  Applications 
Software  Engineers  *  3D  CAD  Applications 


Applications  received  by  mail 
will  be  delayed  in  processing: 
Bill  Hickmott,  SolidWorks 
Corporation,  300  Baker  Ave., 
Concord,  MA  01742. 
EOE/M/F/D/V. 


SolidWorks 
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IN  A  COMPETITION  AT  HARVARD  THIS  SPRING,  STUDENTS  SUBMITTED  MORE  THAN  1  00  BUSINESS  PLANS  —  95%  FOR  DOT-COMS. 
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Every  successful 
company  starts 
with  a  customer 


students  find  that 
market  niche 
quite  naturally. 


BY  MARIA 
TROMBLY 
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Bill  Gates  was  a  sophomore  at  Harvard  University  when 
he  founded  Microsoft  Corp.  He  combined  studying  with  run- 
ning  a  company  for  a  little  while,  then  dropped  out  his  junior 
year  to  concentrate  on  Microsoft  full  time.  He  became  the  rich¬ 
est  man  in  the  world. 

David  Filo  and  jerry  Yang  were  Ph.D.  candidates  in  electrical 
engineering  at  Stanford  University  in  the  spring  of  1994  when  they 
started  keeping  track  of  their  favorite  Web  pages  in  an  index.  That 
index  came  to  be  known  as  Yahoo  Inc.  —  which  also  made  its 
founders  very,  very  rich. 

The  desire  to  make  a  lot  of  money  still  motivates  students  to 
start  their  own  companies.  But  they’re  also  interested  in  pursuing 
their  dreams  and  making  their  mark  on  the  world.  And,  of  course. 


they  embrace  the  challenge  of  starting  something  from  scratch. 

Today  they’re  less  likely  to  start  software  companies  or  Web 
sites  for  retail  customers,  however.  Most  of  the  attention  now  is  on 
e-commerce  between  businesses  and  on  developing  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  of  the  ever-expanding  Internet. 

Carol  Brennan,  a  business  development  consultant  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  West  Springfield,  Mass.-based  Split  Rock  Capital,  agrees 
with  that  assessment.  But  not  all  entrepreneurial-minded  students 
are  ready  to  start  businesses  in  that  sector,  she  says. 

“I  don’t  think  that  college  students  gravitate  towards  B2B,”  she 
says.’They  haven’t  worked  in  industry  yet.  They  probably  know  the 
consumer  world  better  just  from  their  own  experience.” 

A  few  years  ago,  students  were  expect-  Continued  on  page  30 
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It  takes  quick  thinking  to  remain  the  largest,  most  rapidly  growing  division  within  PricewaterhouseCoopers.  A  division,  whose  technologically 
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ENTREPRENEURSHIP  MUST  RUN  DEEP  IN  COLLEGE  CULTURE:  SOME  STUDENTS  DON'T  BOTHER  TO  FINISH  THEIR  DEGREES. 
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Continued  from  page  28 
ed  to  go  out  and  work 
for  a  few  years  first  to 
get  business  experi- 
Today,  students  with 
bright  ideas  face  the  very  real 
possibility  that  someone  else 
will  grab  their  brass  ring  if  they 
don’t  move  fast.  This  means  that 
a  graduate’s  first  information 
technology  job  may  not  be  in  an 
IT  department  —  he  might  well 
be  the  IT  department. 

This  was  certainly  the  case 
for  recent  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts  graduate  Paul  Silva, 
co-founder  of  Amherst,  Mass.- 
based  Zform  LLC.  He  has  been 
interested  in  designing  games 
since  he  was  6.  But  early  at¬ 
tempts  to  break  into  video¬ 
game  design  were  fruitless  — 
until  he  found  himself  in  a  com¬ 
puter  science  class  with  Tim 
Keenan,  a  blind  student. 

“I  was  helping  him  through 
this  class,  and,  in  so  doing,  I 
started  becoming  a  little  more 
aware  of  some  of  the  interesting 
challenges  in  working  with 
someone  with  little  or  no  eye¬ 
sight,”  Silva  says.  In  particular, 
Keenan  showed  Silva  some  of 
his  video  games. 

“I  was  appalled,”  Silva  says. 
“They  were  made  by  hobbyists.” 
And  Keenan  couldn’t  play  any  of 
the  new  games  because  they 
were  all  graphics-based. 

Silva  started  doing  market 
research.  He  e-mailed  all  the 
nonprofit  organizations  he 
could  find  that  dealt  with  blind 
people  and  asked  if  making 
computer  games  for  the  blind 
was  a  good  idea. 

“Within  24  hours,  we  had 
dozens  of  replies  from  all 
around  the  world,”  Silva  says. 
“South  Africa,  Austria,  Aus¬ 
tralia  —  and  every  single  one  of 
the  e-mails  said  yes.”  People 
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even  volunteered  programming 
help  and  server  space,  he  says. 

But  how  to  turn  this  into  real 
money? 

Silva  put  together  a  develop¬ 
ment  team  and  a  board  of  advis¬ 
ers  that  included  video-game 
design  veterans  and  experts  in 
technologies  that  aid  the  handi¬ 
capped.  He  joined  the  Entre- 
Club  at  the  University  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  and  wrote  a  business 
plan  to  enter  in  the  club’s  busi¬ 


ness  plan  competition.  He  won 
—  in  the  “you’re  not  going  to 
make  a  billion  dollars”  category. 

Monetary  incentive 

The  $1,000  in  prize  money, 
combined  with  a  grant  for  seed 
money  from  Amherst-based 
Lemelson  Assistive  Technol¬ 
ogy  Development  Center,  was 
enough  to  get  Silva  started. 

He  wasn’t  the  only  student 
this  past  year  who  produced  a 
viable  business  plan  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts.  Alto¬ 
gether,  24  business  plans  were 


submitted  to  the  $10,000  prize 
competition.  And  approximate¬ 
ly  400  students  participated  in 
EntreClub  seminars,  says 
Joseph  Steig,  a  vice  president  at 
Hadley,  Mass. -based  Mass  Ven¬ 
tures  Corp.  and  a  founder  of  the 
UMass  EntreClub. 

In  a  similar  competition  at 
Harvard  this  spring,  over  300 
students  submitted  more  than 
100  business  plans  —  95%  of 
them  in  the  dot-com  categories. 


Internet  companies  are  also 
hot  at  MIT,  although  the  main 
wave  has  passed,  according  to 
professor  Bill  Sahlman.  “I  think 
well  look  back  on  1999  as  the 
peak,”  he  says.  “2000  was  a  very, 
very  strong  year,  but  I  don’t 
think  you’ll  see  the  same  level  of 
activity  in  the  future.” 

The  reason?  “All  the  bets 
have  been  placed,”  Sahlman 
says.  “This  always  happens  in 
every  industry.  It  gets  harder 
and  harder  to  enter,  and  people 
focus  more  attention  on  the 
bets  they’ve  already  placed.” 


Some  students  don’t  even 
bother  to  finish  their  degree 
programs,  according  to  venture 
capitalist  Mike  Shanahan  at 
Egan-Managed  Capital  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  It’s  a  sign  of  how  deeply 
entrepreneurship  has  permeat¬ 
ed  the  college  culture. 

“The  students  seem  very 
well  prepared,”  Shanahan  says. 
“They  know  a  lot  more  about 
the  entrepreneurial  and  start¬ 
up  process  than  they  did  even 
three  or  four  years  ago.” 

Even  graduates  who  don’t 
start  companies  often  take  the 
entrepreneurial  route.  They  join 
other  high-tech  start-ups  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  corporate  jobs. 

That’s  the  route  Jack 
McCullough,  vice  president 
of  finance  and  administration  at 
Top  Layer  Networks  Inc.,  has 
taken.  The  Westboro,  Mass.- 
based  company  has  developed  a 
switch  for  IP-based  networks 
that  recognizes  what  software  a 
user  is  using  and  allocates  more 
or  less  bandwidth  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  as  needed. 

“When  I  was  at  MIT,  I  really 
got  the  entrepreneurial  bug,” 
McCullough  says.  “I  enjoy  hav¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  diverse  work.  If  I 
worked  for  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  I  might  work  on  the  same 
thing  day  after  day,  and  I  know 
myself  well  enough  to  know 
that  I  would  have  gotten  bored. 
I  had  a  chance  to  make  a  huge 
impact  on  a  small  company.  For 
the  first  year  and  a  half,  I  was 
the  entire  finance  operation.” 

There’s  also  the  hope  of  a  pay¬ 
off.  “I  have  a  reasonable  amount 
of  equity  in  the  company,” 
McCullough  says.  “And  we’re 
thinking  that  we  could  go  public 
during  the  first  half  of  next  year.” 


TROMBLY  IS  A  COMPUTERWORLD 
STAFF  WRITER. 
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AN  INSATIABLE  DESIRE  TO  .  .  .  MAKE  THINGS  HAPPEN." 


"[SUCCESSFUL  ENTREPRENEURS  HAVE] 


Starting  your  own 
business  can  offer 
unbeatable  job 
satisfaction.  But  be 
warned:  The  risks 
can  include  your  money, 
your  personal  life  and 
your  education. 

BY  KIM  FULCHER 
LINKINS 


Turning  passion  into  profit 


Seth  Ginsberg  woke  up  miserable  at  3  a.m.  one  morn- 
ing  during  his  first  semester  at  Babson  College  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Suffering  terrible  back  and  hip  pain  from  his  ongoing  battle  with 
arthritis,  Ginsberg  was  unable  to  return  to  sleep. 

“At  3:30  in  the  morning,  I  discovered  the  hard  way  that  the 
world  is  a  very  lonely  and  scary  place  when  you  have  a  disease  like 
arthritis,”  Ginsberg  recalls.  “So  I  set  out  on  the  Internet  like  every 
college  student  does  at  3  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  tears  and  in 
pain,  and  there  was  really  nothing  out  there  for  me.” 

“There  was  no  place  for  someone  who  has  arthritis  who  isn’t  old, 
or  doesn’t  feel  old,  to  go  for  support  that  is  young,  trendy  and  edgy,” 
Ginsberg  says.  “There  needed  to  be  a  place  which  wasn’t  for  old 
ladies  talking  about  cooking  and  gardening . . .  where  someone  can 


openly  discuss  dating,  raising  a  family,  prescription  drugs,  sex  and 
anything  else  that  has  to  do  with  younger  people.  And  I  set  out  to 
change  that,  literally,  the  next  morning.” 

Ginsberg  changed  his  little  slice  of  the  world  by  developing 
CreakyJoints.com  Inc.,  an  Internet  community  for  people  with 
arthritis. 

“CreakyJoints.com  is  a  place  that  is  not  for  your  grandparents,” 
Ginsberg  says.  “It  is  very  edgy,  very  irreverent,  and  it  is  almost 
even  fun.” 

More  and  more  college  students  these  days  arc  doing  just  what 
Ginsberg  did  —  discovering  and  defining  a  business  need  and 
then  jumping  into  the  working  world  by  creating  a  company 
“[Successful  entrepreneurs  have]  a  Continued  on  page  33 
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In  Your  Career, 
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Your  Future ! 


WITl  presents  the 


East  Coast  Technology  Summit 


October  11-12,  2000 

John  B.  Hynes  Convention  Center  I  Boston,  l\A A 


This  is  your  opportunity  to  meet  women  from 
all  technology  sectors  worldwide... 
at  one  time...  in  one  place! 


Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to... 

/  Update  your  skills  in  the  business,  entrepreneur,  technology 
and  professional  development  tracks 
y  Make  new  business  contacts  in  the  Business/Career 
Networking  Center 

</  Interact  with  successful  women  who  share  your  experiences 
y  Check  out  the  hottest  new  products  at  the  E-commerce  Pavilion 
y  Bring  your  resume  to  WITl  ’  s  FastTrack  Career  Expo 

y  Students  -  attend  Will's  College  Scholarship  Reception  open 
to  women  technology  majors  on  October  10  from  4-7  p.m. 

A  FREE  event  featuring  speakers,  refreshments  and 
opportunity  to  apply  for  WITl  Foundation  scholarship 


Special  registration  discount  for  teachers,  faculty 
and  full-time  students  when  you  register  at  www.witi.com* 


For  advertising  information,  please  contact: 
Janis  Crowley,  1-800-762-2977  ext.  7607 
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burning  passion,  an 
insatiable  desire  to  go 
out  there  and  make  things  hap- 
pen,”  says  Jeff  Shuman,  who  is 
the  director  of  entrepreneurial 
studies  and  a  professor  of  man' 
agement  at  Bentley  College  in 
Waltham,  Mass. 

“It  takes  a  certain  level  of 
craziness  to  start  a  business,” 
says  Valaji  Chha,  a  Babson  MBA 
student  who  launched  Ease- 
lease.com,  an  online  marketplace 
for  leasing  services,  along  with 
fellow  Babson  MBA  students 
Marco  Gargurvich  and  Rohit 
Sundara.  “There’s  only  one  thing 
that  can  truly  drive  a  business 
and  that’s  the  passion  to  have  a 
business,  to  really  believe  in  the 
business,  believe  in  the  team 
that  you’re  working  with.” 

Taking  risks 

That  passion  can  lead  many 
student  entrepreneurs  to  take 
risks  that  others  wouldn’t, 
these  students  say.  Those  risks 
can  involve  their  finances,  per' 
sonal  lives  or  academic  careers. 

Those  willing  to  risk  the 
most  can  reap  bigger  rewards, 
students  say. 

“The  rewards  are  higher,  in 
terms  of  personal  rewards,”  says 
Gabriel  Gomez,  a  recent  Babson 
graduate  who,  along  with  feb 
low  graduates  Adam  Tweedy 
and  Lazslo  Rencsar,  has  formed 
Trueque.com,  a  barter  company 
through  which  small  and  mid' 
size  Latin  American  businesses 
exchange  goods  and  services. 

“You  can  make  your  own  de- 
cisions,  and  you  can  steer  the 
company  anywhere  you  want,” 
Gomez  says. 

Once  a  student  has  identT 
fied  an  idea  for  a  business,  he 
should  start  working  on  put' 
ting  together  a  very  tight  busi 


ness  plan,  says  Don  Brezinski, 
director  for  undergraduate  ca- 
reer  development  at  Babson. 

“Share  that  plan  with  people 
who  have  some  expertise  in  it 
—  who  have  either  successfully 
started  their  own  businesses  or 
who  professionally  review  busi' 
ness  plans  —  or  [with]  people 
on  the  faculty  who  both  teach 
and  consult,”  Brezinski  says. 
“Those  folks  will  really  help  you 
identify  weak  spots  and  do  realT 
ty  checks.” 

The  business  plan  describes 
how  the  business  will  actually 
be  run,  says  Melanie  Thomp' 
son,  a  Babson  alumnus  who, 
with  fellow  graduate  Christine 
Barnard,  founded  Burlington, 
Mass. -based  Artimix  Inc.,  a 
Web  site  designed  to  sell  fine 
art  photography. 

“It’s  got  everything,  from 
who  the  management  team  will 
be  to  our  operation  to  what 
kind  of  financing  we’re  going  to 
need,”  says  Thompson. 

From  there,  do  your  research, 
says  Mike  Graham,  a  senior  at 
the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech' 
nology  in  New  York.  Along 
with  business  partner  and  feb 
low  student  Robert  Downey, 
Graham  has  formed  a  Web  site 
design  firm  called  Webativity. 

Also,  don’t  bother  with  un- 
necessary  expenses,  Thompson 
says.  “Spend  as  little  as  possible. 
Don’t  go  out  and  pay  for  an 
office.  Work  out  of  the  home  or 
the  garage,”  she  says. 

Then  dive  in,  students  say.  A 
successful  entrepreneur  can’t  be 
afraid  of  failure,  they  add  — 
great  lessons  can  be  learned 
from  a  failed  business  venture. 

LINKINS  IS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER 
IN  AUSTIN,  TEXAS.  SHE  CAN  BE 
REACHED  AT  KPLINKINS® 
AOL.COM. 


Creating  entrepreneurs  at 
Babson  College 

Entrepreneurship  can  be  the  spirit  a  person  is  born  with  or  it  can 
even  be  taught,  says  Don  Brezinski,  director  for  undergraduate 
career  development  at  Babson  College  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Babson  boasts  a  four-year  program  that  weaves  entrepreneurship 
into  each  class  and  project.  From  their  freshman  year  on,  Babson 
students  are  exposed  to  every  facet  of  what  it's  like  to  run  a  business, 
says  Sandy  Siciliano,  who  is  the  coordinator  of  undergraduate  admin¬ 
istration  at  Babson. 

Groups  of  30  students  form  businesses.  Throughout  the  first  semes¬ 
ter  they  do  presentations,  feasibility  studies  and  vote  on  what  type  of 
business  to  run.  Smaller  groups  within  the  30  come  up  with  ideas,  and 
then  the  whole  group  votes  on  the  business,  Siciliano  says. 

"The  students  do  a  request  for  funding  to  be  approved  or  denied  by 
the  faculty.  They  have  to  justify  what  they  need  for  start-up  costs.  The 
college  then  loans  the  groups  money,  up  to  $3,000,"  Siciliano  says. 

"The  loan  has  to  be  paid  back  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  with  interest. 
Part  of  the  learning  experi¬ 
ence  is  [that]  the  whole 
business  has  to  experience 
paying  back  the  loan." 

"The  business  itself 
eventually  takes  a  back 
seat  to  the  many  inclusive 
learning  experiences,"  says 
Kevin  Colleran,  a  Babson 
sophomore  who  runs  sev¬ 
eral  businesses,  such  as 
Web  sites  and  an  Internet 
consulting  firm  under  the 
holding  company  KevColl 
Enterprises  LLC. 

"I  applied  many  of  the 
techniques  I  was  taught  in 
the  classroom  to  my  work¬ 
ings  with  CreakyJoints," 
says  Seth  Ginsberg,  a  Babson  sophomore  who  has  launched 
CreakyJoints.com,  a  Web  site  for  fellow  arthritis  sufferers.  "Many 
things  like  managerial  responsibilities,  financial  ratios  and  other 
accounting  methods  were  and  still  are  readily  applied." 

Babson  also  supports  a  business  hatchery,  where  students  and 
alumni  may  apply  for  space  and  equipment  to  launch  and  support 
their  business  ventures.  "They  are  given  a  pretty  long  leash.  The  fac¬ 
ulty  and  the  administrators  just  make  sure  they  are  not  doing  anything 
illegal  or  not  misspending  the  money,  but  we  let  them  make  their  mis¬ 
takes,"  says  Rob  Major,  associate  director  of  Babson's  undergradu¬ 
ate  foundation  program.  "Their  business  proposal  has  to  be  sound, 
but  once  they  get  their  funding,  they're  pretty  much  off  to  the  races." 

—  Kim  Fulcher  Linkins 
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"YOUNGER  ENTREPRENEURS  N  EED  TO  MAKE  Tl  ES  WITH  OTHER  PROFESSIONALS. 


When  it  comes  to 
successfully  start¬ 
ing  and  running  your 
own  business,  it's 
who  you  know, 
realizing  what  you 
don't  know  and 
knowing  who  you 
are  that  count. 


Takin'  care  of 
(your)  business 

Reading  some  how-to  book  for  entrepreneurs  isn’t  going  to  cut  it  when  it 
comes  to  starting  your  own  company.  That’s  because  the  keys  to  launching  a  start-up  lie  in 
networking,  self-knowledge  and  character  traits  like  leadership,  confidence  and  even  border¬ 
line  obsessiveness.  And  these  just  can’t  be  found  in  the  pages  of  a  book. 

Networking,  or  making  the  most  of  who  you  know,  may  be  the  most  important  element  to 
starting  a  business.  That’s  because  building  a  network  and  a  management  team  to  support  the 
venture  is  necessary  both  for  getting  financing  and  for  running  the  company  as  it  grows. 
“Younger  entrepreneurs  need  to  make  ties  with  other  professionals  like  lawyers,  account 
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ants  and  academics.  They  should 
build  a  network  —  an  advisory 
board  or  consulting  group  to 
talk  to  and  to  help  make  busi¬ 
ness  decisions,”  advises  Ray 
Smilor,  vice  president  at  the 
Kauffman  Center  for  Entrepre¬ 
neurial  Leadership  at  the  Ewing 
Maron  Kauffman  Foundation  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Smilor  also  recommends  de¬ 
veloping  a  relationship  with  a 
mentor  or  two,  either  through 
school  connections  or  in  the 
business  world.  You  won’t  feel  so 
lonely  out  there,  and  the  connec¬ 
tions  can  be  priceless,  he  says. 


"ULTIMATELY,  YOU  ARE  SELLI  N  G  AN  ID  EA,  AND  YOU  HAVE  TO  CONVINCE  PEOPLE  ...  TO  GET  MARRIED  TO  THAT  IDEA. 


Avoiding  pitfalls 

Knowing  what  it  is  you  don’t 
know  could  help  you  avoid  one 
of  the  biggest  pitfalls  of  running 
your  own  a  business  —  being 
obstinate. 

“Often  there  is  a  tendency  to 
become  wedded  to  your  first 
idea  and  not  listen  to  advice,” 
says  Jeff  Reid,  who  is  the  execu- 
tive  director  of  the  Center  for 
Entrepreneurship  and  Technol¬ 
ogy  Venturing  at  the  Keenan- 
Flagler  Business  School  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

The  most  dangerous  person 
is  someone  who  naively  thinks 
he  has  all  the  answers,  says 
Steven  A.  Denning,  managing 
partner  at  Greenwich,  Conn.- 
based  venture  capital  firm  GA 
Partners. 

To  be  successful,  you  need  to 
be  enthusiastic  and  committed 
to  hard  work,  and  you  need  to 
have  a  plan  —  but  you  also  have 
to  be  flexible,  says  Denning. 

Avoid 

discouragement 

Samer  Hamadeh,  a  31-year-old 
author  and  founder  of  New 
York-based  Vault.com  Inc.,  a  ca¬ 
reer  and  workplace  information 
Web  site,  jokes  that  when  leap¬ 
ing  into  the  start-up  fray,  it  may 
help  to  not  know  too  much.  “If 
you  research  yourself  into  a  cor¬ 
ner,  it  may  discourage  you,”  he 
says.  “The  competition  and 
products  out  there  always  ap¬ 
pear  more  daunting  than  they 
really  are.” 

Hamadeh,  who  has  been 
starting  businesses  since  he  was 
12  —  selling  candy  at  recess 
and,  later,  selling  internship  in¬ 
formation  as  a  student  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  —  offers  the  fol 
lowing  suggestions  about  what 
you  need  to  know  and  do  before 


launching  your  own  company: 

■  Develop  a  competitive  analy¬ 
sis.  “You  can’t  just  say  you  will 
deliver  a  nifty  handheld  device 
without  knowing  that  the 
PalmPilot  has  80%  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  there  is  a  reseller  net¬ 
work  to  penetrate,”  he  says. 

■  Put  together  a  cash-flow  and 
income  statement.  “If  you  can’t 
figure  out  how  to  make  money, 
then  you  shouldn’t  do  it,”  he 
maintains. 

■  Get  experience  or  get  experi¬ 
enced  people  on  your  side.  “The 
MBA-like  training  I  had  as  a 
consultant  was  very  important. 
I  learned  the  basics  of  finance, 
accounting  and  balance  state¬ 
ments  and  wrote  market  plans 
and  strategies,”  he  says. 

Ask  yourself  the 
tough  questions 

There  are  myriad  questions  to 
ask  yourself  when  you  start 
your  own  business,  says  Tom 
Morsch,  director  of  the  Small 
Business  Opportunity  Clinic  at 
Northwestern  University’s 
School  of  Law  in  Chicago. 

Those  questions  include  the 
following: 

■  Is  there  a  market  out  there  for 
my  restaurant,  my  Web  site  or 
my  product? 

■  If  not,  how  can  my  idea  be  en 
hanced  or  enlarged  in  order  to 
create  a  market? 

■  How  should  it  be  priced? 

■  If  I  can’t  make  it  or  run  it,  who 
can  do  it  for  me?  And  how 
much  would  that  cost? 

■  Where  should  I  locate  my  en 
terprise? 

■  How  much  will  this  whole 
thing  cost? 

■  Where  am  I  going  to  get  the 
money? 

■  How  long  will  it  take  before  I 
break  even? 

■  Can  I  run  this  thing  part-time 


or  do  I  have  to  quit  my  current 
job  to  make  it  a  success? 

■  Should  I  have  a  partner? 

■  Should  I  incorporate? 

■  Is  the  name  that  I  want  to  use 
available  or  do  I  have  to  pick  an¬ 
other  name? 

■  How  do  I  protect  my  name 
and  my  idea  to  be  sure  that  no 
one  else  can  use  them? 

■  Should  I  have  a  written  agree¬ 
ment  with  my  partner  and  my 
employees? 

■  If  so,  what  should  it  say? 

Leadership  qualities 

Planning  and  networking  are 
essential.  Ultimately,  your  com¬ 
pany,  its  investors  and  your  cus¬ 
tomers  are  betting  on  you. 

So  the  key  is  to  be  clear 
about  who  you  are  and  whether 
you  have  what  it  takes  to  be  an 
entrepreneur. 

“There  is  no  secret  formula 
or  science  to  starting  or  valuing 


a  company,”  says  Doug  Merritt, 
CEO  of  Icarian  Inc.  in  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.,  and  a  veteran  of 
many  technology  start-ups,  in¬ 
cluding  in  his  early  days,  Oracle 
Corp.  “Ultimately  you  are  sell¬ 
ing  an  idea,  and  you  have  to 
convince  people,  especially  in¬ 
vestors,  to  get  married  to  that 
idea  for  a  long  while.” 

Merritt  warns  that  in  the 
high-tech  world,  you  will  most 
likely  be  “marrying”  venture 
capitalists. 

It’s  therefore  important  to 
know  what  you  are  signing  up 
for.  “They  are  looking  for  a  liq¬ 
uidity  event  of  significant  val¬ 
ue,”  he  says.  “So  they  will  push 
you  to  grow  the  company  fast 
and  aggressively.” 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  your 
company  may  not  look  anything 
like  the  idea  you  started  out 
with.  That’s  why  it’s  the  quality 
of  the  people  who  are  behind 


SAMER 
HAMADEH: 
it  might  help 
to  not  know  too 
much  when  you 
leap  into  the 
start-up  fray 


YOU  NEED  TO  BE  ENTHUSIASTIC  AND  COMMITTED  TO  HARD  WORK  AND  YOU  NEED  TO  HAVE  A  PLAN  - BUT  BE  FLEXIBLE. 


the  operation  that  counts,  ac- 
cording  to  Merritt. 

“No  matter  how  smart  you 
think  you  are,  the  characteris- 
tics  of  the  market  change  all  the 
time,  and  the  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  of  technology  shifts 
quickly,”  Merritt  explains. 

People  need  to  believe  that 
you  are  an  inventive,  creative, 
hard-working,  passionate  and 
ethical  person  who  has  great 
leadership  characteristics,  Mer¬ 
ritt  adds. 

“It  is  a  given  that  every  idea 
you  have  may  be  invalidated 
along  the  road,  and  the  compa¬ 
ny  only  becomes  successful  be¬ 
cause  the  management  team 
was  capable  of  moving  with 
the  tide  and  into  something 


more  effective,”  Merritt  says. 

Entrepreneurs  are  doers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dan  Rua,  a  partner  at 
Draper  Atlantic  Venture  Fund 
in  Reston,  Va. 

“Successful  entrepreneurs 
dream  big.  Then  during  execu¬ 
tion,  they  know  their  strengths 
and  limits,”  says  Rua.  “They 
surround  themselves  with  qual¬ 
ity  people  and  valuable  partners 
and  they’re  not  afraid  to  ask  for 
help,”  he  adds. 

But  is  your 
heart  in  it? 

Finally,  knowing  and  under¬ 
standing  your  own  true  nature 
and  qualities  isn’t  just  the  key 
to  business  achievement  but  the 
key  to  having  a  prosperous  life. 


And  that’s  probably  the  great¬ 
est  trick  of  all. 

“You  can’t  be  successful  in 
any  business  if  your  heart  is  not 
in  it,”  says  Aleta  Pippin,  an  en¬ 
trepreneur  who  is  the  founder 
of  the  Front  Office  Business 
Center  in  Houston  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Authentic  Entrepreneur 
( www.aentrepreneur.com ). 

Pippin  tells  would-be  entre¬ 
preneurs  to  look  within  them¬ 
selves,  identify  their  own  tal¬ 
ents  and  innate  abilities  and 
then  take  those  strengths  out 
into  the  world. 

“You  may  not  make  as  much 
money,  but  you  will  be  a  heck  of 
a  lot  happier,”  she  says. 

Pippin  says  the  process  of 
discovering  who  you  really  are 


involves  the  following  steps: 

1.  Pay  attention  to  what  inter¬ 
ests  you.  What  do  you  find  ex¬ 
citing?  What  are  you  passionate 
about? 

2.  Ask  your  friends  and  family 
what  they  see  as  your  strengths 
and  talents. 

3.  Look  back  at  yourself.  Evalu¬ 
ate  the  high  points  and  turning 
points  in  your  life  and  identify 
patterns. 

“Real  security  is  not  finan¬ 
cial.  It  is  when  you  tap  into  your 
inner  power  to  live  purposely 
and  create  a  meaningful  and 
wealthy  lifestyle,  not  just  a 
business,”  Pippin  says. 


LEINFUSS  IS  A  FREELANCE 
WRITER  IN  SARASOTA,  FLA. 


Bluestone  Software: 
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As  a  leading 
provider  of  Web 
application 
server 
technology, 
enterprise 
application 
integration  and 
internet 
commerce 
solutions, 
Bluestone 
Software,  Inc.'s 
cutting-edge 
technology, 
multiple  career 
paths  and 
outstanding 
personal  growth 
have  already 
attracted  many 
of  the  software 
industry's  best 
and  brightest. 
Join  us  as  we 
continue  to  grow 
in  the  21st 
century. 


is 
OUR 

Business 


JAVA,  XML  &  E-Business 

•  QA  Analysts 
•Technical  Writers 

•  Java  Product  Engineers 

•  Software  Developers 

•  Java  Consultants  (Junior  Level) 

All  positions  require  excellent  verbal 
and  written  communication  skills.  Prior 
JAVA  experience  required. 

Enjoy  a  casual  atmosphere  and 
ongoing  training  in  the  latest 
technology.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary,  comprehensive  health  benefits, 
matching  401  (k)  in  addition  to  a  $1000 
bonus  through  our  Cool  Cash  Referral 
Program.  Send  your  resume  via  e-mail 
to:  jobs@bluestone.com  or  mail  to: 
Bluestone  Software,  HR  Dept.,  300 
Stevens  Dr.,  Phila.,  PA  19113-1597 
or  FAX  to  (610)  915-5013.  EOE. 

ip.  Bluestone 
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Check  us  out  online  at  www.bluestone.com 
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GEAR 


t 


TOOLS  OF  THE  TRADE 

Outfitting  yourself  with  the  right  gear  is  just  as  important 
when  entering  the  business  jungle  as  it  is  when  setting  off  on 
a  wilderness  trek.  It’s  just  different  gear,  by  russell  kay 


Getting  ready  to  step  out  and  make  your 
mark  in  this  infocentric  world,  or  even  start 
your  own  business? 

Whatever  you’re  getting  into,  you’ll  need 
some  basic  equipment.  So  here’s  my  highly 
opinionated  advice  on  what  to  get,  what  to 
avoid  and  why.  I  assume  you’ll  be  pretty 
mobile,  both  personally  and  professionally. 

Buy  the  right  computer 

Whether  you’re  writing  a  business  plan,  ere' 
ating  a  technical  drawing,  editing  a  video, 
analyzing  financial  data  or  just  creating  in- 
voices,  you’ll  need  a  computer.  You  probably 
already  own  one,  and  it  may  be  good  enough 
to  serve  you  for  a  while  —  if  it’s  portable. 

Believe  me,  you’re  going  to  need  a  laptop 
when  you  travel,  and  a  notebook  computer 
can  help  you  make  better  presentations  to 
potential  clients,  investors  and  suppliers  no 


matter  where  you  are.  Finally,  working  on  a 
laptop  means  you’ll  always  have  all  of  your 
files  with  you. 

Unless  you  absolutely  have  to,  don’t 
skimp  and  settle  for  the  cheapest,  bottom- 
of-thedine  portable  you  can  find.  You  may 
use  this  machine  far  longer  than  you  expect, 
and  a  low- end  notebook  will  exact  a  heavy 
price  in  convenience,  expandability  and 
personal  wear-and-tear.  Plan  on  spending 
$2,000  or  more. 

Get  a  notebook  with  a  13.3-  or  14.1  in.  ac¬ 
tive-matrix  screen,  though  a  good  12-in. 
display  will  do  fine  if  it  has  XGA  (1,024 -by- 
768-pixel)  resolution.  Don’t  settle  for  a 
cheaper  passive-matrix  or  HPA  screen; 
that’s  a  penny- wise,  pound-foolish  decision 
your  eyes  will  regret. 

You’ll  want  an  8GB  or  bigger  hard  drive, 
a  CD  ROM  or  (better  yet)  CD-read/write 


optical  drive,  128MB  of  RAM,  built-in  Eth¬ 
ernet  and  a  56K  modem.  Don’t  worry  about 
processor  speed,  and  certainly  don’t  get  the 
fastest  CPU  on  the  market.  Unless  you’re 
doing  engineering,  scientific  computing, 
graphics  or  video  editing,  any  500-MHz  or 
faster  CPU  will  be  more  than  adequate,  and 
a  lot  cheaper  than  faster  machines. 

Going  smaller  and  lighter  almost  always 
involves  paying  more  or  requiring  external, 
add-on  disk  drives.  Still,  many  otherwise- 
fine  laptops  are  too  big  and  too  heavy.  Flop¬ 
py  disks  aren’t  used  much  anymore,  so  pick 
a  laptop  that  has  only  a  hard  disk  and  a  CD 
drive  built  in,  like  the  Acer  Inc.  TravelMate 
602TER,  the  IBM  ThinkPad  T20  or  the 
Toshiba  Corp.  Portege  7220. 

If  you  need  maximum  portability  and 
floppies,  consider  the  IBM  ThinkPad  570  or 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.’s  Armada  M300; 
both  have  add-on  “slice”  bases  that  hold  ex¬ 
tra  drives. 

If  you’re  buying  a  Windows  PC,  pay  the 
extra  $100  to  get  Windows  2000  Profes¬ 
sional.  It’s  a  more  stable  operating  system 
than  Windows  98  or  Millennium,  especial 
ly  for  laptops.  Of  course,  if  graphics  is  your 
game,  you’re  probably  committed  to  the 
PowerBook  G3. 


Start-up  tool  kit 

Summary  of  recommendations: 

■  Notebook  computer 

■  Color  ink-jet  printer 

■  Productivity  software 

Communications: 

■  Cell  phone 

■  DSL  service,  if  available; 
otherwise,  a  dedicated 
computer/fax  line 

Travel  kit: 

■  Good  carrying  bag 

■  Extra  battery 

■  Power  supply  and  cord 

■  Laptop/modem  surge  suppressor 

■  Phone  cord,  2-into-1  adapter 

■  Extension  cord,  3-prong  adapter 

■  Screwdriver  set 

■  Phone  credit  card 


The  Epson  Stylus  860  is  an  all-around  ink-jet 
printer  that  does  a  good  job  on  photographs. 


IBM's  ThinkPad  570  combines  slimness  and 
lightness  with  a  full-featured  add-on  base. 


This  compact 

laptop  surge 
suppressor  from 
TrippLite  can  pro¬ 
tect  your  notebook. 


CODi's  Maxpak  is  the  best  computer  backpack 
I've  tried:  lightweight,  rugged  and  comfortable. 
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INCREASINGLY,  ROVING  ENTREPRENEURS  ARE  OPTING  FOR  CELL  PHONE  PLANS  WITH  UNLIMITED  CALLING. 


Options  and  extras 

For  software,  any  of  the  “standard”  office 
productivity  suites  will  serve  —  Microsoft 
Office  2000,  WordPerfect  Office  2000,  Lo- 
tus  SmartSuite  Millennium  Edition.  And 
you  can  usually  get  a  good  deal  on  one  of 
them  bundled  with  a  new  computer. 

If  you’re  paying  for  the  software  sepa¬ 
rately,  WordPerfect  offers  the  best  bargain. 
But  if  you’ll  be  making  presentations  or  do¬ 
ing  extensive  spreadsheet  work,  consider 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  suite  simply  because  it’s 
so  widely  known  and  used.  It’s  also  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Macintosh  operating  system. 

For  a  printer,  get  a  color  ink-jet,  such  as 
Epson  America  Inc.’s  Stylus  860,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.’s  DeskJet  932c  or  Canon  Inc.’s 
S450,  for  less  than  $200.  These  all  do  great 
color  and  quite  good  black  text  at  re¬ 


spectable  speeds.  If  you’re  expecting  to 
print  long  reports,  think  about  investing  in 
a  heavy-duty  laser  printer,  like  the  $349, 12- 
page-per-minute  Superscript  1400  from 
NEC  Corp. 

There’s  another  option:  a  multifunction 
printer/fax/scanner/copier  such  as  the 
$249  HP  Fax-920  or  $299  Canon  Multi- 
Pass  C545.  These  all-in-one  machines 
compromise  on  print  speed  and  quality, 
but  they  give  you  a  lot  of  capability  at  a 
low  price.  If  you’re  successful,  you’ll  be 
buying  more  equipment  anyway  and  can 
get  a  dedicated  printer  next  year. 

Stick  with  PC-based  faxing  for  now 
—  it  can  be  awkward  and  cranky,  but 
the  price  is  right.  And  some  inexpensive 
Internet-based  utilities  can  receive  faxes 
and  forward  them  to  you  via  e-mail. 


Keeping  in  touch 

Increasingly,  roving  entrepreneurs  say 
they’re  opting  for  a  cellular  phone  plan 
that  gives  them  essentially  unlimited  (say, 
1,000  minutes)  calling  —  both  locally  and 
nationally  —  for  a  flat  monthly  rate.  This 
may  not  suit  your  own  needs,  but  check 
out  what’s  available. 

Carry  and  use  a  long-distance  phone 
card  when  you’re  traveling  —  you’ll  be 
shocked  at  what  hotels  charge  for  long¬ 
distance  calls  billed  to  a  room.  Use  an  In¬ 
ternet  service  provider  with  a  national 
presence  so  you  can  make  local  data  calls 
when  you  travel.  Also,  sign  up  for  a  free 
e-mail  account  with  a  service  such  as 
Hotmail.com.  When  your  own  service  or 
PC  is  down,  a  Hotmail  account  and  an 
Internet  cafe  can  be  a  godsend. 


WordPerfect 

^  OFFICEEH3 

Corel's  WordPerfect  Office 

2000  is  a  best  buy  for  basic 
business  applications. 


Lotus'  SmartSuite 
Millennium:  Another 
cost-effective  alternative. 


Port's  computer 
backpack  runs 
a  close  second 
to  CODi's  in 
comfort,  but  it 
may  hold  a  bit 
more. 


mdowsdf 


Windows  Me  is  a  good  oper 
ating  system,  but  Windows 
2000  is  my  recommendation. 


Apple  fans 
are  likely  to 
carry  this 
PowerBook 
or  one  like  it. 


Acer  laptops  offer  a  nice  balance  between  size 
and  features;  note  the  digital  camera. 


The  bright  col¬ 
ors  of  these 
Imation  floppy 

disks  make 
them  easy  to 
find  and  identify. 


Canon's  Multipass  545  is  an  all-in-one 
fax/printer/scanner  that  offers  a  lot  of 
functionality  in  one  small,  inexpensive  package. 


For  daily  use,  a  Pocket 
PC  such  as  Compaq's 
iPaq  Planner  helps  keep 
you  organized. 


Another  good  multi 
function  device  is 

Hewlett-Packard's 

Fax-920. 


RESIST  THE  TEMPTATION  TO  SPLURGE  ON  LOTS  OF  NEAT  STUFF..  .  YOU'LL  WANT  EVEN  NEWER  STUFF  NEXT  YEAR. 


If  you  need  to  be  in  near-constant  touch, 
think  about  wireless  e-mail  or  two-way 
paging  with  devices  such  as  Research  In 
Motion  Ltd.’s  BlackBerry  950  and  957.  How 
about  a  Wireless  Application  Protocol 
phone?  The  wireless  market  is  changing 
rapidly,  so  don’t  buy  more  phone  than  you 
need  right  now;  you’ll  probably  replace  it  in 
a  year  or  two.  (Note:  If  you’re  based  outside 
the  U.S.,  everything’s  different  anyway.) 

The  Palm,  Handspring  Inc.’s  Visor  and 
handhelds  from  HP  and  Compaq  are  handy 
devices.  But  if  all  you  really  need  is  an 
address  book  and  a  calendar,  consider  one 
of  the  inexpensive  organizers  —  electronic 
or  paper-based  —  that  you’ll  find  at  any 
office-supply  store. 

Your  traveling  kit 

You  need  a  good  laptop  case;  I  recommend 
those  from  CODi  Inc.  and  Port  Inc.,  the  class 
of  the  $100  to  $150  mid-priced  bags.  Get  one 


that  suits  your  work/travel  style,  and  then 
keep  the  following  accessories  in  the  bag  so 
you’ll  be  ready  to  go  anytime: 

Power  is  critical,  so  get  a  second  battery 
for  your  laptop  and  an  extra  AC  adapter  to 
keep  in  the  case.  (Don’t  forget  to  pack  the 
power  adapter’s  AC  cord;  I  once  had  to 
spend  $25  on  the  road  to  replace  a  cord  I 
could  have  bought  at  home  for  $5.) 

Toss  in  a  6-  to  9-ft.  extension  cord,  a 
three-wire  grounding  adapter  for  hotel 
rooms  with  two-prong  outlets  and  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  form  of  a  surge  suppressor  like 
the  TrippLite  SMP,  made  especially  for  lap¬ 
tops.  Add  a  retractable  phone  cord,  a  two- 
into-one  RJ 11  phone  plug  adapter  and  a 
small  screwdriver  set.  If  your  modem  or  net¬ 
work  card  needs  a  dongle,  carry  an  extra. 

If  your  notebook  has  a  floppy  drive,  drop 
a  couple  of  floppies  into  your  kit  for  mak¬ 
ing  backups,  copying  files,  or  doing  an 
emergency  rebooting  after  a  serious  system 


crash.  (You  did  make  the  appropriate  boot/ 
recovery  disk  for  your  system,  didn’t  you?) 
If  you  have  a  CD-RW  drive,  take  at  least 
one  CD-RW  disk  along  for  backups.  In  ei¬ 
ther  case,  explore  using  an  online  backup 
service,  such  as  Driveway.com. 

In  summary  get  what  you  need,  but  only 
if  you  need  it.  After  several  years  of  skimp¬ 
ing  through  school,  there’s  a  strong  tempta¬ 
tion  to  splurge  on  a  lot  of  neat  stuff  —  but 
you  can  blow  thousands  of  extra  dollars 
that  won’t  advance  your  new  business  one 
bit.  Remember:  Information  and  communi¬ 
cations  technology  is  changing  at  a  breath¬ 
taking  rate  —  and  you’ll  want  even  newer 
stuff  next  year. 


KAY  IS  COMPUTERWORLD’S  REVIEWS  EDITOR.  HE 
TRIES  TO  GET  HIS  HANDS  ON  ANYTHING  THAT 
WILL  MAKE  COMPUTING,  AND  LIFE,  EASIER. 
YOU  CAN  REACH  HIM  AT  RUSSELL  KAY® 
COMPUTERWORLD.COM. 


braahs.cam 
HeraES  of  Rutamatian 


•  Software 

•  Engineering 

•  Consulting 


Intelligence  in  Automation 


Brooks 
Automation 
is  transforming 
the  way  the 
world  works  with 
our  impressive 
arsenal  of  hardware 
and  software  solutions 
for  factory  automation. 
Through  acquisition  and 
growth,  we  are  now  the 
ultimate  power  in  the 
productivity  universe.  And 
when  it  comes  to  careers,  our 
technological  innovation  and 
entrepreneurial  spirit  are  a 
virtually  unbeatable  combination. 


Please  see  our  Web  site  for  more  information. 
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15  Elizabeth  Drive 
Chelmsford,  MA  01824 
fax:  978-262-2508 
e-mail:  hr@brooks.com 


Vision, 
technology 
and  innovative 
products. 
American  Family 
Insurance  has  the  indus¬ 
try  influence  and  diverse 
environment  that  builds  suc¬ 
cessful  careers.  Recently  named 
by  ComputerWorld  as  one  of  the  top 
100  places  to  work,  we’ve  put  70+  years 
of  growth  and  innovation  into  your  future. 

Our  teams  solve  problems  in  a  mainframe  setting, 

9  and  develop  solutions  and  design  applications  in  a  PC- 
based  client  server  and  Web  arena.  Join  us  for  a  greater 
level  of  opportunity  as  we  build  and  expand  our  web-ready 
environment,  working  with  Java,  UML,  HTML,  XML, 
Websphere,  VisualAge,  Oracle  and  DB2. 

Perform  data  mining  statistical  analysis  and  ensure  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  modeling  and  project  results,  providing  direction  on 
analytic  strategy,  technique  choice  and  data  interpretation. 
Requires  knowledge  of  algorithms  and  models  including  clus¬ 
tering,  regression,  association,  neural  networks  and  decision 
trees,  and  applying  statistical  techniques  to  business  prob¬ 
lems.  You  also  need  expertise  in  project  management  and 
RDBMS,  and  a  degree  in  Business,  Statistics,  Computer 
Science  or  Mathematics. 
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BEST  PLACES 
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Dream  big  technology-wise  with  a  competitive 
salary  and  outstanding  benefits  at  our  National 
Headquarters  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  -  a  great  place 
to  work  and  live!  Find  out  more  about  us,  and  send 
your  resume  online  by  visiting  our  career  site  at 
www.amfam.com.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


AMERICAN  FAMILY 


NSURANCE 


AUTO  HOME  BUSINESS  HEALTH  UfE 
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DRESS  FOR  SUCCESS 


DRESSING  FOR 

THE  IT INTERVI 


As  a  college  student  entering  the  high- 
tech  workforce  for  the  first  time,  the  opportunities 
seem  endless.  You  have  that  valuable  information 
technology  degree  and  companies  are  clamoring  for 
your  attention.  The  job  is  practically  yours  when 
you  show  up  for  the  interview,  right? 

Not  quite.  Keep  in  mind  that  you’re  competing 
with  an  array  of  talent  and  thousands  of  fellow  stu¬ 
dents.  Good  grades,  the  right  skills  and  a  confident 
and  professional  appearance  are  required  to  make  a 
positive,  lasting  impression  and  set  you  apart. 

Although  work  environments  are  more  relaxed 
than  in  the  past,  some  of  the  old  rules  still  apply 
when  it  comes  to  making  a  good  first  impression. 
Computer-world  talked  to  a  few  hiring  managers,  re¬ 
cruiters  and  fashion  consultants  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  appearance  and  landing  the  perfect  job. 

For  students,  much  of  the  interview  is  subjective. 
Recent  graduates  aren’t  being  hired  because  of  their 
work  experience. 

“Graduates  are  being  hired  for  their  potential, 
which  is  based  in  large  part  on  appearance  and  first 
impressions,’’  says  Brian  Hoffman,  managing  partner 
at  Winter,  Wyman  and  Co.,  a  recruiting  firm  in 
Waltham,  Mass.  “No  one  is  going  to  ask  you  to  write 
20  lines  of  code’’  at  an  interview,  he  adds. 

Hoffman  tells  job  candidates  to  err  on  the  side  of 
caution.  An  interviewee  can  never  go  wrong  by  dress¬ 
ing  in  a  traditional,  conservative  interview  suit.  “It’s 
hard  for  the  interviewer  to  separate  the  person  from 
the  impression,  and  it’s  difficult  for  the  interviewee  to 
recover  from  a  bad  first  impression,”  he  says. 

BY  LORRAINE  COSGROVE 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  CHRIS  COPPOLA 
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ALEKSAIMDER 
GURIYELOV 
(above)  of  Pace 
University  in  a 
sweater,  jacket 
and  pants  from 
Structure 
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YELIZAVETA 
ADLIVANKINA 
(right)  of  Pace 
University  in  a 
range  of  styles, 
from  a  professional 
two-piece  suit 
(center)  to  more 
casual  alternatives 


A  tale  of  two  companies 

“How  you  dress  for  an  interview  seems  to  be 
less  of  an  issue  compared  to  five  years  ago,” 
says  Eric  Hanson,  director  of  consulting 
services  at  Blue  Martini  Software  Inc.  in  San 
Mateo,  Calif. 

At  Blue  Martini,  the  environment  is  casu¬ 
al  to  very  casual  and  dress  style  ranges  from 
oxford  cloth  shirts  and  slacks  to  shorts  and 
sandals. 

“Today,  freedom,  independence  and  am 
tonomy  reign  —  although  showing  up  for 
the  interview  wearing  no  shoes  at  all  could 
be  risky,”  says  Hanson. 

An  old-rule  company 

On  the  other  extreme,  Gayle  Farnham,  U.S. 
employment  manager  at  Manulife  Financial 
Corp.  in  Boston,  says  she  expects  job  candi¬ 
dates  to  arrive  for  interviews  wearing  suits. 

“We’re  an  old-rule  company.  If  someone 
dresses  casually  for  a  job  interview  at  Man¬ 
ulife,  we  interpret  that  as  a  lack  of  interest 
in  working  at  our  company.” 

Hanson  says  overdressing  for  an  inter¬ 
view  won’t  hurt  you,  but  showing  up  too  ca¬ 
sual  could  signal  arrogance  or  a  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  job.  He  recommends  that 
interviewees  do  their  research  and  find  out 
about  the  company’s  everyday  attire. 

Chris  Hodgins,  a  recruiter  at  Winter, 
Wyman,  says  that  while  uniqueness  and  au¬ 
tonomy  are  valued  in  information  technolo¬ 


gy  and  at  dot-com  companies,  there’s  no 
backlash  for  overdressing. 

“Wearing  a  suit  always  bodes  well  and 
shows  that  you’re  taking  the  interview  more 
seriously,”  says  Hodgins. 

If  you  have  doubts,  Hodgins  suggests 
asking  the  hiring  manager  about  the  dress 
code.  If  the  hiring  manager  says  it’s  casual, 
take  his  advice.  If  you  choose  the  more  for¬ 
mal  attire  for  a  casual  setting,  you  can  com¬ 
ment  that  you  “feel  it  is  important  to  pres¬ 
ent  your  best  in  an  interview,”  says  Hodgins. 

Advice  from  the  fashion  front 

What’s  considered  casual  today?  There  are 
many  versions  of  “the  suit”  —  which  one  is 
appropriate  for  the  interview?  Fashion  ex¬ 
pert  Katlean  deMonchy  at  New  York-based 
Can  Do  Woman  has  some  advice. 

DeMonchy  suggests  a  minimum  of  two 
interview  outfits,  since  you  will  most  likely 
have  multiple  interviews  with  the  same 
company.  She  recommends  one  more  casual 
interview  outfit  and  one  more  conservative 
or  formal  outfit.  Create  interview  “uni¬ 
forms.”  If  you  think  you’ll  never  wear  these 
clothes  again,  borrow  them  from  a  friend. 

Blue,  black  or  gray  are  pretty  safe  colors 
for  interview  suits.  For  guys,  expressive  ties 
can  add  some  fun.  Oxford  shirts  in  different 
colors  can  also  brighten  things  up. 

For  women,  deMonchy  says,  a  pantsuit  is 
fine  —  but  not  too  trendy  or  too  tight.  Suit 


Trick  or  treat ? 

Melanie  Hapai  had  an  interview  scheduled  for  the  day  before  Halloween  at  Blue 
Martini  Software,  a  provider  of  customer-focused  enterprise  software  and  services.  She 
had  heard  that  Blue  Martini  was  a  fast-paced,  high-energy  company  that  was  looking  for 
creative  risk-takers. 

Hapai  was  looking  for  a  company  where  she  could  stay  for  the  long  term  —  a  company 
that  she  felt  would  really  care  about  her. 

She  decided  to  test  the  waters  and  have  some  fun. 

Hapai  and  a  few  friends  were  dressing  in  gorilla  suits  for  Halloween,  sooooo  . . .  she 
donned  her  costume  a  day  early  and  headed  to  the  interview. 

Demonstrating  her  attention  to  detail,  Hapai  accessorized  with  a  blond  wig  and  a  string 
of  pearls.  Blue  Martini  hired  Hapai  as  a  senior  consultant. 

"The  gorilla  suit  was  unique  and  gutsy,"  says  her  manager,  Eric  Hanson,  director  of  con¬ 
sulting  services.  "People  are  still  talking  about  it." 

"I  would  have  been  really  disappointed  in  the  company  if  they  hadn't  appreciated  my 
sense  of  humor,"  says  Hapai.  "The  reaction  I  got  told  me  that  Blue  Martini  had  a  sense  of 
humor,  valued  creativity  and  that  my  skills,  not  my  appearance,  were  what  mattered 
most." —  Lorraine  Cosgrove 


ALEKSANDER 
GURIYELOV 
in  a  Lands' 
End  suit 
and  Kenneth 
Cole  shoes 


pants  should  be  straight-leg.  She  recom¬ 
mends  suits  over  dresses,  but  if  you  go  with 
the  dress,  avoid  clingy  knits.  Make-up 
should  be  kept  subtle  with  neutral  colors. 

DeMonchy  cautions  students  to  avoid  lo¬ 
gos,  advertisements  of  any  kind  and  political 
affiliations.  Casual  slacks  in  black,  khaki  or 
navy  with  an  oxford  shirt  will  do  just  fine. 
Accessorize  with  a  belt  that  matches  your 
shoes. 

For  women,  the  oxford  shirt  and  classic 
slacks  make  a  nice  businesslike  impression 
for  the  casual  dress  interview.  You  can  bring 
a  jacket  with  you  and  decide  whether  you 
need  to  wear  it  when  you  arrive  at  the  re¬ 
ceptionist’s  desk. 

When  it  comes  to  color,  it’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  pick  shades  that  are  flattering  for 
you.  Acceptable  colors  may  vary  by  region. 

“Black  is  in  for  creative  types,  particular¬ 
ly  in  New  York,  Miami,  Chicago  and  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Navy  blue  is  always  appropriate  in 
Boston  and  D.C.  Brighter  colors  are  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  down  South,”  says  deMonchy. 

DeMonchy  acknowledges  that  today’s  IT 
professionals  want  to  stand  out  and  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  she  reminds  students  that  the  fo¬ 
cus  should  be  on  your  skills. 

“Let  your  skills  and  talents  stand  out 
during  the  interview,  not  your  appearance,” 
deMonchy  cautions. 


COSGROVE  IS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN 
SUDBURY,  MASS. 
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“Our  team 
plays  to  our 
strengths" 


At  the  JCPenney  Company  you  will  be  using  leading-edge  technology 
such  as  our  sophisticated  on-line  order  entry,  point-of-sale  capabilities 
and  our  auto  replenishment  of  merchandise.  It's  a  world  of  change 
when  it  comes  to  technology.  That's  why  every  division  of  our  business 
is  linked  through  our  private  telecommunication  network,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Information  Systems  Analysts  play  an  integral 
role  in  the  planning,  development,  and  implementation  of  these 
advanced  information  technologies. 


Information  Technology 
Systems  Analyst 


► 


Systems  Analysts  are  assigned  to  a  project  team  in  business  applications, 
telecommunications,  or  systems  software  in  one  of  our  three  Dallas 
offices.  From  the  beginning,  Analysts  are  given  challenging  projects 
dealing  with  client/server  technology,  relational  databases, 
object-oriented  technology  and  web  development. 

Requirements  for  this  position  include  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
Management  Computer  Information  Systems,  Computer  Science  or 
Telecommunications  and  a  minimum  GPA  in  your  major  of  3.0. 
Command  of  some  or  all  of  the  following  languages:  Visual  Basic, 
C++,  JAVA,  HTML,  and  COBOL. 

If  you  meet  the  above  requirements,  please  forward  your  resume  and 
transcript  to:  Jcpis@jcpenney.com  or  mail  it  to:  JCPenney 
Co.  -  Information  Technology,  1 2700  Park  Central  PI.  MS 
75251  or  fa; 


6013,  Dallas,  TX 


fax  to:  972-687-9584. 


For  more  information  on  JCPenney,  visit: 

www.icpenney.com 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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JCPenney 


Great  career  strategies 
start  with  smart  career  tools 

Planning  on  an  early 
retirement?  Right  from  ‘Day 
One’,  you’ve  got  a  partner  in 
making  it  happen. 

For  career  success,  simply 
make  us  a  part  of  your  career 
strategy.  Every  week,  year  in 
and  year  out,  ITcareers  brings 
the  very  best  jobs  in  the  world 
to  readers  of  Computerworld, 
InfoWorld,  Network  World  and 
more.  Hiring  managers  trust 
us.  Technical  professionals 
depend  on  us.  You  can  count 
on  us  for  strategy  and  help  on 
all  the  issues  that  impact  your 
career. 

We’re  with  you  all  the  way. 


Global  Crossing 

The  ability  to  reach  the  world. 

The  capacity  to  change  it. 


www.globalcro$sihg,com  ? 


Global  Crossing  is  creating  the  world's  first  global  IP-based  fiber  optic 
network.  Setting  breakthrough  standards  in  bandwidth  capacity  now,  when 
completed  it  will  link  five  continents ,  27  countries  and  200  major  cities . 
The  unprecedented  connectivity  and  technology  promised  by  our  network 
affords  21"  century  career  excitement  for  you.  Join  us. 

Learn  more  about  us  and  our  opportunities  in  many  disciplines  and 
locations: 

CARRIER  SERVICES  UNIT  -  offering  a  full  line  of  wholesale  products 
in  partnership  with  resellers,  carriers,  ISPs.  RBOCs  and  global  contacts. 

•  Sales  Engineer  for  IP  (D.C.) 

•  Sub-Sea  Engineer  (NY/NJ) 

•  Carrier  Sales  Manager  11/111  (Austin,  Boston,  Chicago.  Dallas,  D.C., 
Denver,  LA,  SF) 

BUSINESS  SERVICES  DIVISION  -  keeping  our  commercial 
customers  ahead  of  the  game  in  their  respective  markets,  we  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  cutting-edge  telecommunications  products  -  specifically 
relating  to  international  bandwidth  -  that  ensure  effective  solutions  to 
todays  challenges. 

•  Major  Account  Representatives  •  Sales  Engineers 

•  Implementation  Engineers  •  General  Managers 

Positions  available  in  SF.  LA,  Seattle,  Denver,  Dallas,  Houston, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  NY,  Boston,  Atlanta,  and 
Herndon,  VA. 

NETWORK  SERVICES  -  provides  unrivaled  reliability  and  premier 
supports  for  deploying  the  world's  first  truly  seandess  IP  network. 

•  IP  Network  Engineers  (Sunnyvale) 

•  Network  Ops  Engineers,  Techs  (NYC) 

SYSTEMS  &  PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT  -  this  group  is  focused 
on  the  development  of  IP  based  products  and  customer  products  uniquely 
designed  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  21’”  century. 

•  Sr.  Director  of  International  Product  Definition  (Rochester) 

•  Product  Managers  (Morristown,  Rochester) 

Though  we’ve  grown  tremendously  in  just  a  few  short  years,  start-up  is 
forever  our  style.  Visit  us  on  the  web  to  learn  more  about  our  company, 
our  other  opportunities,  and  our  outstanding  benefits,  including  employee 
stock  options.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Book  reviews 

CareerXRoads 

(fourth  edition) 

By  Gerry  Crispin 
and  Mark  Mehler 
MMC  Group, 
Kendall  Park, 
N.J.,  1999;  350  pages 
If  you  want  to  know  what 
recruitment  sites  and  job  search 
tools  are  out  there  on  the  Web, 
be  sure  to  pick  up  this  little  gem. 
It  reviews,  sorts  and  organizes 
500  sites  into  categories  and 
gives  you  the  lowdown  on  what 
each  site  features  and  whether 
you  can  post  your  resume. 


Student's  Guide 
to  On-Campus 
Job  Recruitment 

Edited  by 
Elizabeth  Phythian 
and  D.  Franz 
Simon  &  Schuster  Trade, 

New  York,  1998;  144  pages 
The  authors  walk  you  through 
the  campus  interview,  from  set¬ 
ting  one  up  to  evaluating  an 
offer  and  negotiating  salary.  The 
book  also  covers  other  methods 
of  job  searching,  identifies 
which  companies  recruit  on 
campus  and  offers  advice  on 
using  the  career  center. 


\  CYBERSPACE 
=  JOB  SEARCH  KIT 


Cyberspace 
Job  Search  Kit: 
The  Complete 
Guide  to 
Online  Job 
Seeking  and 
Career  Information 
By  Fred  E.  Jandt  and 
Mary  B.  Nemnich 
Jist  Works  Inc.,  Indianapolis, 
2000;  308  pages 
What  you'll  find  in  this  book 
that  you  wont'  find  in  the  two 
above  are  details  —  details  on 
howto  write  electronic  resumes, 
how  to  handle  Internet  inter¬ 
viewing  and  how  to  conduct 
yourself  in  your  job  search. 

—  Mari  Keefe 


Trends  you’ll  be  seeing 


From  technologies  to  politics 
to  changing  job  roles,  a  variety 
of  IT  issues  await  you  in  your 
new  career 

It's  a  given  that  today,  advances  in 
technology  move  faster  than  a  speeding 
terabyte.  So  we  asked  a  half-dozen  staffing 
experts  to  outline  what’s  happening  in 
their  markets  and  explain  the  upcoming 
challenges  and  rewards  that  await  some¬ 
one  embarking  on  a  career  in  IT. 

Fresh  grads  are  told  that  the  world  is 
their  oyster,  but  the  following  pearls  of 
wisdom  need  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  Hot  areas  in  the  information  technolo¬ 
gy  industry  are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux. 

Operating  systems:  The  number 
of  people  who  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
open- source  systems  is  growing  astronom¬ 
ically.  Fortunately,  “the  saturation  point  of 
trained  workers  is  a  long  way  off.  It’s  still 
in  its  pioneer  phase,”  says  Daniel  D.  Frye, 
program  director  at  the  Linux  Technology 
Center  of  the  IBM  Enterprise  Systems 
Group  in  Somers,  N.Y. 

The  job  potential  is  enormous.  “Linux 
started  as  volunteers.  Now,  thousands  of 
people  are  paid  to  develop  it,  and  tens  of 
thousands  are  paid  to  manage  systems,  do 
database  and  consulting  work.  We  expect 
to  see  an  explosion  in  e-business,”  Frye 
says.  “The  ability  to  write,  create,  maintain 
e-business  applications  on  an  open  plat¬ 
form  will  be  increasingly  marketable.” 

Open  systems  will  become  as  integral  to 
electronic  business  as  Java,  XML  and  the 
Web,  staffing  experts  say. 

“It’s  going  to  be  pushed  into  consumer 


space  —  appliances,  microwaves,  cars,” 
Frye  says.  “And  it’s  also  going  to  move  up¬ 
wards  into  the  enterprise  space.” 

The  need  for  IT  professionals  with  open- 
source  expertise,  whether  it  be  Linux  or 
Apache,  will  therefore  continue  to  grow. 
“With  this  experience  under  your  belt,  you 
can  go  to  work  for  a  thousand  dot-coms  or 
even  more  traditional  businesses  like  fi¬ 
nance  and  manufacturing  that  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  tap  into  the  potential,”  says  Frye. 

Business-to-business:  Kit  Rob 

inson,  senior  director  of  corporate  commu¬ 
nications  at  Commerce  One  Inc.  in  Pleasan¬ 
ton,  Calif.,  says  that  “$7.4  trillion  will  be 
traded  annually  over  the  Internet  in  the 
next  few  years.  And  spending  by  individu¬ 
als  is  going  to  be  a  tiny  fraction  compared 
to  spending  by  business.” 

Dot-coms  are  creating  new  business  ser¬ 
vices  and  communities.  Brick-and-mortar 
companies  are  forming  joint  venture  com¬ 
panies  and  creating  efficiencies.  Large  glob¬ 
al  service  companies  are  using  business-to- 
business  technology  to  enable  global  trade 
and  interportal  transactions. 

Business-to-business  technology  allows 
a  company’s  network  to  talk  to  suppliers’ 
and  customers’  networks.  There’s  a  need  to 
track  all  transactions  along  the  supply 
chain,  from  requesting  materials  from  sup¬ 
pliers  to  paying  for  those  supplies  to  re¬ 
ceiving  orders  from  customers  and  billing 
for  those  orders. 

Obviously,  “keeping  information  where  it 
belongs  is  a  huge  consideration,”  says  Robin¬ 
son.  “Anyone  with  an  interest  in  IT  security 
will  find  plenty  to  do  in  a  B2B  operation. 

“It’s  pretty  heady  stuff,”  he  says.  “We’re 
looking  for  business  minds  with  go-to-mar- 
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"THE  NEXT  WAVE  IS  GOING  TO  BE  THE  COMPLETE  INTEGRATION  OF  SYSTEMS,  END  TO  END." 


ket  strategies;  Web  designers  to  make  user- 
friendly,  compelling  sites;  systems  integra¬ 
tion  people  to  hook  up  marketplaces.” 

Entry-level  staffers  in  a  business-to -busi¬ 
ness  company  have  many  career  paths  from 
which  to  choose  and  will  be  exposed  to 
multiple  facets  of  the  IT  world.  “We  cover 
everything  from  import/export  to  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  to  security,”  Robinson  says. 

E -commerce:  The  world  can  now  be 
delivered  to  your  door  —  if  you  hold  a  mouse 
in  one  hand  and  a  credit  card  in  the  other. 

E-commerce  harnesses  the  power  of  the 
Internet  for  shopping,  so  anyone  can  order 
anything,  anytime  from  anywhere,  just  by 
logging  on.  No  more  pushy  salespeople.  No 
more  jockeying  for  parking.  No  more  entan¬ 
glements  with  the  masses  in  a  crowded  mall. 

Managing  it  all  may  not  be  quite  so 
miraculous,  unless  you’re  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  says  Ned  Crosby,  vice  president  of 


operations  at  MuseumCompany.com  in 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

“The  next  wave  is  going  to  be  the  complete 
integration  of  systems,  end  to  end,”  he  says. 

E-commerce  will  be  available  from  your 
cell  phone  and  your  refrigerator.  You  can  or¬ 
der  plane  tickets  on  the  fly  or  a  quart  of  milk 
if  you’re  running  out.  Making  it  all  happen 
requires  people  to  write  and  maintain  soft¬ 
ware,  build  security  systems  and  run  net¬ 
works  between  customers  and  suppliers. 

“The  advancement  of  technology  won’t 
just  be  on  the  front  end.  There  will  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  refinement  of  creating  and  absorb¬ 
ing  all  the  technology  that  is  available,” 
Crosby  says. 

Optimally,  the  e-commerce  whiz  of  the 
future  will  have  a  strong  understanding  of 
the  integration  of  technology  within  the 
context  of  the  whole  business  model.  “It’s 
incredibly  exhilarating,”  says  Crosby. 

“You  can  look  forward  to  a  long  career  in 


this  business,”  he  says.  “There  is  going  to  be 
continuous  learning  because  the  rate  of 
change  is  so  rapid.  They  will  help  customize 
the  shopping  experience  as  technology  helps 
increase  our  understanding  of  the  buying 
habits  of  customers.  We’ll  need  people  who 
can  figure  out  how  to  tailor-make  our  Web 
site  or  e-mailings  to  frequent  customers.” 

Data  management:  So  what’s  ex 
citing  or  sexy  about  shuffling  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  here  to  there?  Jim  McKinstry,  a 
senior  sales  engineer  at  MTI  Technology 
Corp.’s  office  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  has  one  sug¬ 
gestion:  “As  databases  grow  from  gigabytes 
to  terabytes  and  beyond,  traditional  [data¬ 
base]  practices  are  going  to  have  to  change.” 

McKinstry  foresees  multidimensional 
databases,  as  opposed  to  flat,  one-dimen¬ 
sional  databases.  The  bottleneck  on  data¬ 
bases  is  going  to  be  storage,  he  says. 

“You’ve  got  to  understand  the  require- 
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IN  THE  MUSIC  WORLD,  LIKE  SO  MANY  OTHERS,  SERVICE  IS  REPLACING  PRODUCT. 


ments  of  the  people  using  your  systems,” 
McKinstry  says.  He  advises  anyone  intern 
ested  in  landing  a  job  in  the  field  to  brush 
up  on  his  knowledge  of  both  hardware  and 
software. 

“You  can't  just  throw  more  speed  and 
memory  at  the  problem;  that  will  just  cause 
overload.  You  have  to  understand  the  urn 
derlying  hardware.  Most  database  prob' 
lems  go  back  to  software  development  at 
one  point  or  another,  so  the  sooner  in  your 
career  that  you  get  that  training  and  under' 
standing,  the  better,”  McKinstry  says. 

Government  policy:  As  usual, 
the  politicos  are  behind  the  curve  when  it 
comes  to  all  things  IT.  One  of  the  most  vis- 
ible  battles  going  on  is  the  Napster  Inc. 
case  and  the  whole  messy  debate  about  im 
tellectual  property  rights  vs.  freedom  of  am 
cess  and  expression. 

The  ruling  against  Napster  puts  a  giant 


question  mark  over  the  entire  field.  Anyone 
interested  in  going  into  online  entertain' 
ment  —  music,  books,  video  or  any  other 
medium  —  is  going  to  have  to  be  creative 
in  many  areas.  He’s  going  to  have  to  spend 
as  much  time  in  the  law  library  as  he  does 
in  the  art  museum. 

Producers  (i.e.,  musicians)  and  distribu- 
tors  (i.e.,  entertainment  conglomerates)  am 
gue  that  cyberpirates  are  cheating  them  out 
of  revenue  they  have  worked  hard  to  earn. 

Jim  Griffin,  CEO  of  Cherry  Lane  Digital 
LLC  in  Los  Angeles,  says  this  argument  is 
based  on  an  outdated  business  model.  “In 
the  music  world,  like  so  many  others,  ser- 
vice  is  replacing  product,”  he  says. 

Job  seekers  in  affected  fields  are  going  to 
have  to  adjust  to  a  new  way  of  doing  bush 
ness  —  a  way  that  has  no  precedent  or  rule 
book.  The  government  and  courts  will  be 
writing  the  rules  as  the  industry  carries  on 
with  business. 


A  wise  would'be  employee  won’t  take 
sides  on  this  issue  but  will  keep  up  with 
developments  in  both  the  pay-as-you-go 
and  free-for-all  camps.  He  should  be  flexi¬ 
ble,  and  ready  and  able  to  turn  on  a  dime  as 
the  rules  are  made  and  remade. 

Griffin  says  the  future  will  be  controlled 
by  the  consumers  of  art,  rather  than  by  the 
distributors.  “Wireless  digital  access  will 
someday  permit  just-in-time,  customized 
access  to  music,  movies,  books  and  other 
media  content.  These  digits  and  the  con¬ 
tent  they  carry  will  be  in  streams,  not 
downloads,”  he  says. 

Regardless  of  who  prevails,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  room  on  the  Internet  for  creative 
people  to  get  their  messages  across.  But 
questions  remain:  Who  will  pay  for  it,  and 
how?  And  how  much  will  they  pay? 
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by  maria  trombly 


What  kind  of  benefits  can  you  expect? 


Out-of-bounds  perks? 

When  you  go  out  on  a  limb  in  asking  for  new  job  benefits, 

it  helps  if  you  know  just  how  far  is  too  far 


This  past  spring  was  a  watershed 
season  for  hiring.  Staff-starved,  cash-rich 
companies  were  giving  away  everything 
from  $10,000  referral  bonuses  to  BMWs  to 
bring  in  new  employees. 

But  even  though  some  of  the  excesses 
may  be  gone,  some  job  hunters  can  still 
expect  to  see  nice  benefits  in  addition  to 
their  paychecks. 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. -based  Interwoven  Inc., 
which  makes  software  for  building  Web 
sites,  gave  BMW  Z3s  —  or  the  cash  equiva¬ 
lent  —  to  new  more  than  a  dozen  hires  this 
year.  That  reward  program  has  just  ended, 
according  to  Jack  Jia,  who  heads  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  recruitment  effort. 

The  BMWs  did  the  trick,  Jia  says.  Not 
only  did  prospective  hires  come  in  saying, 

BMW  Z3S  LIKE  THIS  ONE  were  given  as 
gifts  to  new  hires  by  Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based 
Interwoven  Inc.  The  unusual  perk  grabbed 
the  attention  of  prospective  employees 


“Aren’t  you  the  company  that’s  giving  away 
BMWs?”  but  the  offer  also  generated  posi¬ 
tive  press  for  the  company. 

What’s  next?  Well,  Interwoven  now  of¬ 
fers  a  recruitment  bonus  for  existing  em¬ 
ployees  who  find  new  people  —  a  $5,000 
donation  to  a  charity  of  their  choice,  plus  an 
even  larger  amount  as  a  cash  bonus.  The 
company  also  offers  the  usual  perks  —  or 
what  have  become  typical  perks  for  some 
staff-hungry  companies  in  Silicon  Valley  — 
such  as  group  events  and  personal  trainers. 
And  another  recruitment  program  may  be 
in  the  works. 

But  no  matter  how  much  a  company  is 
willing  to  offer,  there’s  always  someone 
who  wants  more.  “One  engineer  wanted  a 
$55,000  signing  bonus,”  says  Christine 
Hirsch,  a  recruiter  at  Chicago-based  HRT 
Internet  LLC’s  Recruiters  World  service. 

Sounds  like  a  fairly  experienced  informa¬ 
tion  technology  professional  with  a  strong 
sense  of  his  own  accomplishments,  right? 


Wrong.  He  was  fresh  out  of  school  and  was 
going  after  an  entry-level  job. 

“Because  of  the  competition  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  recent  grads  have  a  feeling  that 
they  have  all  the  cards,  they  have  all  the 
power  and  all  the  control.  Well,  sometimes 
that’s  true,”  says  Alex  Arrieta,  a  recruiter  at 
Glendale,  Calif.-based  Disney  Stores. 

For  example,  one  recent  hire  Hirsch 
placed  wanted  his  new  employer  to  pay 
for  his  relocation  expenses  —  as  well 
as  the  relocation  expenses  of  his  room¬ 
mate  and  his  brother.  Hirsch  says  she 
advised  the  company  to  spring  for  it  —  it 
wouldn’t  have  added  much  more  cost  to 
the  move  than,  say,  moving  an  engineer’s 
spouse  and  children.  “These  are  things 
that  would  have  been  outrageous  five 
years  ago,”  Hirsch  says.  “But  sometimes 
to  attract  and  retain  people,  you  respond 
to  outrageous  demands.” 


TROMBLY  IS  A  COMPUTERWORLD  REPORTER. 
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NETASSETS 


by  marl  keefe 


Online  resources  for  the  IT  student  job  seeker 


Jobtrak 

www.jobtrak.com 

Jobtrak.com  Services  features  useful  items 
such  as  job  search  tips  and  career  develop- 
ment  advice.  These  include  self-assessment 
(figuring  who  you  are  and  what  your  goals 
are),  personality  tests,  job  and  field  de¬ 
scriptions  and  their  salary  ranges,  inter¬ 
view  etiquette,  resume  information,  how 
to  research  companies  and  short  sections 
on  how  to  evaluate  and  negotiate  job  pack 
age  offers. 

The  Riley  Guide 
www.dbm.com/jobguide/index.html#help 

No,  you  can’t  post  your  resume  or  find  a  job 
here.  But  true  to  its 
name,  the  site  guides  you 
through  the  employment 
process,  directing  you  to 
sites  for  networking  and 
for  searching  company 
and  salary  information. 

Don’t  miss  the  Comput¬ 
ing  &  Technology  sec¬ 
tion  listing  recruiting 
sites  and  resources. 

The  Job  Hunter's  Bible 
www.jobhuntersbible.com 

This  site  supplements  Dick  Bolle’s  book 
What  Color  is  Your  Parachute?  What  I  espe¬ 
cially  liked  here  were  links  to  and  about 
the  major  personality  indicators/tests.  Use 
these  tools  to  help  understand  how  you 
work  and  what  that  means  when  working 
with  others.  There  are  also  links  to  online 
career  counseling  pages  and  a  few  notes  on 
what’s  good  and  not  so  good  about  using 
the  Internet  as  a  job  search  tool. 

CollegeJournal.com 

www.collegejournal.com 

This  is  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  career  site 
dedicated  to  college  and  MBA  grads.  You 
can  look  for  jobs  here  and  find  information 
on  workplace  trends,  job  search  strategies, 
using  the  Internet  as  an  employment  tool, 


money  and  finances,  relocation  and  who’s 
looking  to  hire. 

The  Journal  also  has  a  Career  Page  (www. 
careerjournal.com )  geared  toward  profession¬ 
als  that  offers  similar  content. 

Monster  Campus 
http://campus.monster.com/ 

This  is  Monster.com’s  page  for  college  stu¬ 
dents  and  grads.  There  is  a  section  devoted 
to  careers  in  technology,  with  news,  Q&As 
and  articles  focusing  on  such  topics  as  the 
best  professional  organizations  to  join.  You 
can  post  your  resume,  look  for  jobs  and 
take  part  in  forums. 

The  Informa¬ 
tion  Profession¬ 
al's  Career  Page 
www.brint.com/jobs.htm 

This  page  has  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  resources  for  IT 
professionals.  Though 
the  site  isn’t  necessarily 
directed  at  recent  gradu¬ 
ates,  if  you’re  interested 
in  resume  and  interview 
tips,  online  recruiting  sites,  job  profiles,  in¬ 
dustry  trends,  salary  information  and  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations,  you’ll  find  related 
articles,  links  and  more. 

The  College  Grad 
Job  Hunter 

www.collegegrad.com/index.shtml 

This  site  is  geared,  obviously,  to  the  new 
college  graduate.  It  offers  advice  on  plan¬ 
ning  your  career  and  getting  the  job 
that’s  right  for  you,  with  tips  on  searching, 
resumes,  interviewing  and  negotiating.  If 
that’s  not  enough,  Brian  Krueger,  author  of 
the  book  College  Grad  Job  Hunter ,  hosts  an 
“Ask  the  Hiring  Manager”  forum,  where 
you  can  post  questions. 

JobWeb 

www.jobweb.com/ 

Bringing  you  JobWeb  is  The  National 


Association  of  Colleges  and  Employers 
(NACE),  which  represents  the  interests  of 
campus  career  services  officers  and  re¬ 
cruiters  in  business,  industry,  nonprofit 
organizations  and  government. 

That  kind  of  membership  gives  the  site  a 
virtual  inside  line  on  what  recruiters  are 
looking  for  and  what  you  need  to  know. 
Check  out  NACE’s  CareerPlanit  for  news, 
career  counseling,  internships  and  regional 
and  company  profiles. 

Vault.com  Inc. 
www.vault.com 

Billed  as  the  “ultimate  destination  for  in¬ 
sider  company  information  and  advice,  ca¬ 
reer  management  services  and  successful 
HR  management,”  Vault.com  offers  profiles 
of  companies  and  cultures  that  you  might 
not  find  elsewhere.  You  can  search  by  com¬ 
pany  or  industry.  There  are  sections  that 
require  registration,  but  it’s  free,  and  regis¬ 
tering  gives  you  access  to  premium  content 
and  newsletters  like  Vault. corn’s  “Reality 
Check:  The  Undergrad  Career  Newsletter” 
—  the  inside  scoop  on  careers  for  college 
students  and  recent  grads. 

CareerPath's 
Spotlight  on  IT 
www.careerpath.com/service/cp/ 
Vertical/SpotLightlT/Homepage 

This  section  of  CareerPath  is  devoted  to  ca¬ 
reers  in  IT.  Start  your  job  search  here,  find 
IT  business  news,  articles  on  trends  in  the 
IT  workplace,  IT-related  message  boards, 
useful  links  and  a  section  on  succeeding 
in  IT.  CareerPath,  which  offers  keyword- 
searchable  job  listings  from  the  nation’s 
newspapers  and  employers,  along  with  re¬ 
sume-posting  capabilities,  also  offers  a 
host  of  more  generalized  career  and  job 
search  information,  such  as  how  to  find  a 
career  fair,  how  to  manage  your  career,  ca¬ 
reer  prescriptions  and  much  more. 
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